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INTRODUCTION 


The general Draft Convention providing for the reduction of hours 
of work to forty in the week adopted by the Nineteenth Session 
of the International Labour Conference (1935) contains as its 
main provision the following: 


Auticle 1 

Each member of the International Labour Organisation which ratifies 
this Convention declares its approval of: 

(a) The principle of a forty-hour week applied in such a manner that 
the standard of Ihing is not reduced m consequence; and 

(b) Tlie taking or facilitating? of such measures as may bo judged 
appropriate to secure this end; 

and undertakes to apply this principle to classes of employment in 
accordance with the detailed provisions to be prescribed by such separate 
Conventions as arc ratified by that member. 

The part of the declaration concerning the standard of living 
of the workers was amplified in a separate resolution. 

This general Draft Convention is intended to serve os the basis of 
a series of Conventions each applying to one or more specific classes 
of employment. 

The Nineteenth Session of tho Conference adopted one measure 
of this kind, applying to glass bottle manufacture; it also considered 
several other drafts and decided to inquest the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Ofiicc to consider the possibility of 
placing on the Agenda of subsequent Sessions of the Conference 
the reduction of hours of work in a number of other industries, 
including the textile industry. 

A resolution on the textile industry, moved by Mr. Hayday, 
British Workers’ Delegate, and adopted by the Conference by 
63 votes to 27 runs as follows: 

“ Whereas the conclusion of international agreements with regard 
to working hours is of particular importance for those industries 
dependmg for their prosperity on international markets; 

‘ And whereas the textile industry, from the standpoint of 
organisation, heavy percentage of juvenile and female workers, 
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rationalisation, high state of mechanical efficiency and inten'^e 
international competitive char ' ” " 

with a view to the introduction 
the industry; 

" The Qmference requests the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office to consider the desirability of placing the question 
of the reduction of working hours in the textile industry on the 
Agenda of the 1936 Session of the Conference.” 

In considering the action to be taken on this resolution the 
Governing Body, at its Seventy-third Session (October 1935), 
decided by 17 votes to 6 to place the question of the reduction of 
hours of work in the textile industry on the Agenda of the Twentieth 
Session of the International Labour Conference (1936). The 
Governing Body also decided that the question should be regarded 
as a single item on the Agenda, and that the term “ textile industry ” 
should be held to cover all branches of the industry (wool and 
worsted, cotton, silk, rayon, linen, hemp, jute, etc.), but that the 
manufacture of rayon yarn, in so far as operations based essentially 
on a chemical process are concerned, should he excluded from 
consideration in the report to be prepared by the Office. 

Lastly, the Governing Body decided that this Report placed 
before the Twentieth Session of the Conference should be such as to 
enable it either to follow the usual procedure of holding a first 
discussion at that Session, or to take a final decision on the adoption 
of a Draft Convention if this were considered desirable. 

The present Report, therefore, consists of two parts. Part I 
contains an account of existing regulations for the limitation of 
hours of work in the textile industry, and an examination of the 
problems arising in connection with the drafting of international 
regulations. It concludes with a list of points on which the Office 
suggests that Governments might be consulted should the 
Conference decide to follow the usual procedure. 

This part of the Report deals only with the regulations special 
to the textile industry, but a summary of the laws and regulations 
governing hours of work in several countries applicable to industry 
as a whole and not merely to the textile industry is given as an 
appendix. In making this distinction the Office is continuing the 
practice followed in preparing the gi'ey-blue reports on hours of 
work submitted to the Nineteenth .Session of the Conference. 

The national laws and regulations analysed are, in the first place, 
those of the principal countries producing industrial textile goods; 
that is to say, those shown by recent statistics as having more than 
fifty thousand workers employed in the industry. Tiie.so are: 


acter, calls lor urgent consideration 
of reduced working hours throughout 



Austria, Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, India, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Poland, 
Switzerland, the United States of America, and the U.S.S.R. 

In addition to these countries, several others for which adequate 
data \Yere available have also been included, namely: Australia, 
Estonia, Hungary’, Mexico, New Zealand, Rumania, Spain, Sweden 
and Yugoslavia. 

Part 11 of the Report contains a commentary on the proposed 
Draft Convention suggested by the Oflice for consideration by the 
Conference should the latter decide to take a final decision on the 
question before it. 




PART I 


BASIS FOR A FIRST DISCUSSION 


I. — NATURE AND ORGANISATION OF THE WORK 

The textile industry consists m the manufacture of yarn and 
piece goods, hosierj, lace, net of \ariouB kinds, etc, mainly for 
the purposes of clothing and furnishing 

The manufacture of textiles begins with the cleaning and 
refining of tlie raw materials and ends with the finishing of the 
manufactured products mentioned abo\e It comprises several 
groups of operations which are not always separate and which maj 
roughly be classified m four different stages (1) cleaning, softening, 
and prchminarj preparation of the fibre, (2) drawing and twisting 
the fibre into yarn, (3) weaving, (4) bleacliing, djcing, printing 
and finishing the fabric Some of tlic processes in the last group 
are sometimes earned out on the jam before it is wo\cn 

These four groups cover all the operations performed on wool, 
cotton, silk, linen, hemp, and jute, on textile materials less com 
monly used such as ramie, sea silk, etc , ns well as on artificial 
silk — which will bo designated by the term raj on ” m this Report — 
and other synthetic fibres, with the exception, howe\cr, of the 
manufacture of rayon jam which is based on a purelj chemical 
process 

The following branches are usually excluded (1) the weaving of 
materials which may bo regarded as thread, but the preparation 
of which has nothing in common with the technique of spinning, 
e g straw, esparto grass, etc , (2) processes for the impregnation or 
coating of cloth for special purposes, e g oil cloth, rubberised 
cloth, etc 

* 

* « 

As the various textile fibres have very different physical 
characteristics, methods of spinning necessarily vary according 
to the fibre used In weaving, however, the principles are the same 
for all kinds of textiles 
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As regards spinning, different methods are used for silk, for the 
haider fibres (hemp and flax), and for cotton and wool respectively. 

In the manufacture of silk the process of spinning consists in 
unwinding the continuous thread of the cocoon and in joining 
several of these threads without twisting; the raw silk thus obtained 
is then made into one thread by drawing and twisting (throwing) 
after scouring with soapy water. 

Flax and hemp fibres are much shorter, and as they are stuck 
together and to the outside of the plant they first have to undergo 
various processes for separating, cleaning, and softening them. 
These processes are retting (treatment by physical, chemical or 
bacteriological agencies), scutching or hackling, and combing. 
The subsequent operations are the same as those performed on 
wool and cotton after carding. 

Cotton and woollen fibres are not more than about eight inches 
in length, but they are not stuck together and have a certain natural 
flexibility. The first step is that of opening the bales and breaking 
them up, which eliminates most of the foreign bodies contained in 
them, followed in the case of wool by scouring with luke-warm 
water and an alkaline solution to remove the grease. Next comes 
carding, which completes the cleaning of wool and cotton, and 
combing, which separates the long fibres from the short. The 
textiles leave the carding and combing machines in the form of a 
sheet of clean fibres arranged in parallel rows, which by passing 
through a series of drawing frames are transformed into a gradually 
narrowing ribbon or thread. Spinning produces the yarn proper 
by a final process of drawing and twisting, and is performed by 
spinning frames of two main types: continuous frames, on which 
the drawing of the thread proceeds uninterruptedly owing to the 
fact that the bobbins containing the thread and that on which the 
yarn is wound revolve at different speeds, and mule or self-acting 
frames on which the thread is drawn by the movement of the bobbin 
carriage. In both cases, twisting is effected by the rotation of the 
bobbins and a device for guiding the thread. 

By weaving is meant the process of transforming the yarn into 
fabric! The first step is warping, which consists in stretching a 
number of parallel threads to form the warp between the beams 
of the loom. These warp threads are passed through rings or eyes, 
attached to a system of controls, and form two layers which are 
alternately raised and lowered by means of strings. At each rise 
and fall of the loom a shuttle is passed between the two layers either 
automatically or by hand; this contains a spool holding the weft 
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thread, which passes from left lo right and vice versa to form the 
fabric by interlacing wth the warp threads. 

Bleaching, dyeing, and finishing may he performed either on the 
yarn or on the finished cloth. Tlie processes involved are very 
largely chemical. 

Finishing includes physical processes such os fulling, which 
consists of packing and pressing the llircads together by passing the 
cloth through rollers or under a press; singeing or burning away 
loose threads and hairs by healed rollers or a naked flame, and 
chemical processes. The latter include mercerising (treating 
cotton yam with caustic soda and passing it through rollers to 
give it a sheen), shrinking, which is usually done by steam, and 
sizing, consisting in coating the cloth with a preparation which 
stiffens and strengthens it and gives it a gloss. 

Lastly, there arc also fho operations of tentcring, measuring, 
and folding. 


The textile industry is equipped with very higlily perfected 
machinerj'. In practically all its processes machines have more or 
less completely replaced human labour, oltiiough, of course, mecha- 
nisation has not everywhere reached the same level of development. 
In the most modern mills for the manufacture of various kinds 
of textiles several operations arc now performed by the some 
machine, with a consequent speeding up of production. In the 
case of weaving, the extent of mechanisation varies according lo 
the kind of goods produced. Some looms are automatically stopped 
by the breaking of a warp or weft thread, and the most modern typo 
of loom isolates a broken warp thread by leaving a gap in the weft. 
Lastly, looms with automatically-changing shuttles and looms 
without quills have also been introduced. 

For several reasons the quantity of labour employed in the 
textile industry is still comparatively high. In the first place, the 
machines are delicate and complex; they work at a high speed and 
require constant watching. Secondly, the thread is easily broken 
and irregularities in the working of the machines are of frequent 
occurrence. These irregularities (breaking of the thread in spinning 
frames, warping frames and weaving looms) can only he repaired 
by hand. Lastly, the processes of cleaning, refining, bleaching, 
dyeing and finishing involve a number of operations which cannot 
always be performed mechanically. 
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Besides introducing mechanical improvements, the manufacturers 
in certain branches of the textile industry have also tried to lower 
their costs per unit of production by introducing a system of two 
or even three shifts in order to keep their plant running for as long 
as possible every day. They have been led to adopt this course 
by the necessity of meeting the increase in fixed charges due to the 
large capital investments required to replace the more old-fashioned 
type of plant by modern automatic machines. As will be seen below, 
multiple shifts have been introduced in a number of countries; 
but owing to the persistence of the depression in the textile industry, 
the most recent tendency appears to be towards a reduced number of 
shifts. In many cases, too, the legislation prohibiting night work 
for women and young persons has had the effect of limiting the 
number of shifts which could be worked. 

As the operations comprised in the manufacture of textiles 
proper are purely mechanical there are no technical obstacles to 
prevent their interruption at will, so that continuous work night 
and day and on all the days in the week, including Sunday, is not 
necessary. The chemical operations connected with bleaching, 
dyeing, etc., sometimes continue beyond normal hours of work, 
but they affect only a small number of workers (minding of boilers, 
turbines, oxidisation rooms; supervision of the processes of damping, 
dechlorination, neutralisation, etc,). 

As regards the type of effort required of workers in the textile 
industry, those employed on the principal manufacturing machines 
— ^that is to say, the vast majority of textile workers — are not 
usually called upon to furnish any considerable muscular effort, 
a' fact which explains the high proportion of female labour em- 
ployed. On the other hand, both in spinning and weaving the work 
involves a constant effort of attention and considerable nervous 
strain, as well as requiring great dexterity, since it consists mainly in 
minding a large number of looms and joining up broken threads. 
In the more highly skilled occupations, particularly in the case of 
hand-weavers employed in the manufacture of luxury materials, 
the work requires greater muscular effort and more initiative, but, 
on the other hand, involves less nervous strain. Lastly, in many of 
the occupations peculiar to special branches of the textile industry 
the effort required is very similar to that in the principal 
occupations. 
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II. — NATIONAL HOURS OF WORK REGULATIONS SPECIAL 
TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

1. Nature o! the Regulations 

In addition to general legiBlnlion on hours of vsork applicable 
to the textile as to othci industries, the mam provisions of which 
are given in the Appendix to this Report, the regulations governing 
the textile industry consist of either special textile provisions in 
the general legislation or special textile legislation (Belgium, France, 
Germany, India, Italy, Netherlands an<l the U.S S R ), or collective 
agreements or special kinds of regulations for particular countries 
collective rules in Germany, arbitration awards in Australia 
and New Zealand, cmplojmcnt standards in Spam, codes of fair 
competition m the United Stales,^ awards of the Trade Boards in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
The special provisions limiting hours of work m the textile 
industry in the countries covered by this Report are gi\cn below 
In Australia hours of work in the wool tops, woollen, worsted 
and cotton fabric and knitting sections of the textile industry are 
fixed by awards of the Federal Aihitration Court, the most impor- 
tant of which are dated 13 November and 18 December 1933“ 

In Austria the regulations consist of the general Eight Hour Day 
Act of 17 December 1919, the admmistraln o regulations of 28 July 
1920, the Decree of 31 May 1933,® and also of xnrious collccti\o 
agreeirieiits coreri’ng ilia uliole iCKltie mdiistr} in certain areas * 


* The decision issued bj the Supremo Court on 27 Maj 1935, declaring tlic 
National Industrial Rcco\cr} Act unconstitutional has had the result of 
making breaches of the code provisions no longer punishable by lau and eNcn 
enabling tlie codes to be entirely disregarded 

* Federal Court of Conciliation and Arbitration (a) Auard of 13 November 
1933 relating to case No 255 of 1932 (manufacture of wool tops, woollen, 
worsted and cotton fabrics) applicable to the States of Victoria New South 
Wales, Tasmania, South Australia and Western Australia, (fc) A\Vard of 
18 December 1933 relating to cases Nos ifll and 208 of 1932 (knitting indus 
try), applicable to the States of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia 
and Tasmania 

* LS 1920 — Aus 12 15, and 1933 — Aus 5 

* The collective agreements used in the Report relate to the following 
areas and branches of industry 

(a) Vienna and Lower Austria — The whole textile industry collective 
agreement of 21 August 1935 between the Austrian Federation of 
Industry, Association for the textile and cJotlung industries, and the 
Federation of Austrian Workers* and Employees’ Unions, Union of 
workers in the textile and clothing industries 

(b) Tyrol — The whole textile industry (m practice, only the cotton and 
woollen industries exist m this province) collective agreement of 
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In Belgium the Act of 14 -June 1921 introducing an 8-hour day 
and a 48-hour week is applicable to the textile industry. A number 
of Royal Decrees ^ have laid down special regulations for the retting 
of flax in the hnen industry, the manufacture -of artificial wool, 2 and 
the sections of the textile dyeing, bleaching and finishing industry 
which are working exclusively on commission.^ 

In Brazil hours of work are regulated by the Federal legislation 
concerning the 8-hour day and the 48-hour week in industry,^' 
which contains a provision authorising the extension of the working 
day to 10 and of the working week to 60 hours by agreement 
between employers and workers or in conformity with a collective 
agreement, subject to the payment of extra wages. Most of the 
textile manufacturing undertaldngs in the interior of the country 
apply these longer hours of work. 


In China the textile industry should normally be subject to the 
hours of work provisions of the Factory Act promulgated by the 
National Government on 30 December 1929 and amended by the 
Act of 30 December 1932. In a communication to the International 
Labour Office, dated 13 January 1934, however, the Chinese 
Government stated that owing to the prevailing economic condi- 
tions and the position of the labour market in China it was impos- 
sible to apply the 48-hour week strictly, but that everything possible 
was being done to establish the principle of a 48-hour week as 
defined by section 8 of the Factory Act, and that attempts to limit 
the working of overtime would be continued. At present hours 
of work are governed principally by works rules. 

In Czechoslovakia hours of work in the textile industry are fixed 
at 8 per day and 48 per week under the general hours of work 


6 November 1934 betAveen the Tyrol Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Textile Workers’ Union. 

(c) Vorarlberg. — The whole textile industry; collective agreement of 

' ^ 14 October 1927 between the Vorarlberg Manufacturers’ Association, 
and the Austrian Textile Workers’ Federation and the Austrian Central 
Federation of Christian Textile Workers. 

(d) Styria. — Substantially the cotton and wool industries. The big 
undertakings apply the provisions of the contracts mentioned under 


(a) above. 

In Upper Austria there is no longer a general collective agreement, but 
onlv works agreements, cotton being the only textile industry. In the other 
Austrian provinces the textile industry is of no importance. 

1 L S. 1921 — ^Bel. 1; 1924 — Bel. 6; 1926 — Bel. 4, C and G; 1930 Bel. 4; 
igaaJ-Bel. 1; 1935— Bel. 6; 1936— Bel. 1. 

2 g j^926 Bel. 4 E. 

3 Roval Order of 24 August 1935 [Moniteur beige, 28 August 1935). 

4 Decree No. 21364 of 4 May 1932 (L.S. 1932— Braz. 3). 
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legislation ^ The statutory provisions are amplified by collective 
agreements covering either the textile industry m general or separate 
branches in given areas or towns “ 

In Estonia the textile industry is subject to the provisions of the 
general Act of 10 July 1931 concerning hours of work in industrial 
undertakings,® which fixes hours of work at 8 m the day and 48 
in the week 

In France hours of work in the textile industry are governed bj 
a Decree issuing public administrative regulations for the appli 
cation of the General Act limiting hours of work to 8 in the day 
and 46 m the Some of the ptovisione of this Aot were 

amended by a Decree of 16 January 1933, which abolished some 
of the facilities provided for the making up of lost time under 
certain circumstances and reduced the overtime allowance for 
unusual pressure of work from 150 to 100 hours m the year Under 
the provisions of the last mentioned Decree, the Minister of Labour 
may, in the event of extraordinary and prolonged unemployment 
in an industry, issue an order to suspend provisionally the utilisation 
of the overtime provided for in cases of exceptional pressure of work 
The said order must be confirmed by public administrative regula 
tions This system was m operation until the Act of 8 April 1935 
came mto force authorising the Minister of Labour to suspend the 
utilisation of overtime by means of a simple order In pursuance 
of this Act a Decree of 9 April 1935 suspended the utilisation of 
overtime m a certain number of mdustnes including the textile 
industry There are also some collective agreements, those which 

1 L S 1919— Cz 1 2 and 3 

* The collective agreements used in this Report relate to the following areas 
and branches of industry 

(a) Eastern and Central Bokemta — The whole textile industry collective 
agreement of 11 June 1935 between the Prague Textile Manufacturers 
Association and the workers organisations concerned, made compulsory 
for 27 judicial areas by a Decree of 19 September 1935 {No 187 of 
1935) issued by the Minister of Social Welfare in agreement with the 
Minister of Commerce 

(b) I^orthern Bohemia — The whole textile industry {Reichenberg Gablonz, 
Romburgj cotton spinning weaving and finishing (Hohenelbe) linen 
weaving (Trautenau) 

(c) Western Bohemia — Weaving spinning and finishing (Asch) 

(d) Moraoia — Wool (Brno, Neu Titschem) linen weaving (Mansch 
Schonberg) 

(e) Silesia — Wool (Jagerndorf), jute (Troppau) 

* LS 1931— Est 5 

* Decree of 12 December 1919 issuing public administrative regulations to 
applj the Act of 23 April 1919 concerning the 8 hour day to the textile 
industry (LS 1920 — Fr 13) amended by the Decree of 10 January 1933 
fLS 1933— Fr 1) 



have been consulted conform with the provisions of the legislation 
mentioned above. 


In Germany the Order concerning hours of work i lays down the 
principle of a 48-hour week but allows exceptions, mainly where 
required by the nature of the work, to be prescribed either by 
collective rules, or by decisions of the public authority (1) if there 
are no collective rules, or (2) if the collective rules provide incom- 
pletely or not at all for the extension of hours or refer the matter 
to the decision of the public authority. 

An Order had introduced a 36-hour working week in certain 
branches of the textile industry It has been replaced by the Act 
concerning materials to be spun of 6 December 1935 ^ which 
provides instead of a limitation of hours of work for a quota of 
the materials to be used in the undertakings, whilst maintaining 
the limit of 36 hours as the limit above which an undertaking may 
not dismiss workers owing to a shortage 5f raw materials. 

Lastly, there are also collective rules, which in some cases are 
entirely new ^ and in others former collective agreements trans- 
formed into collective rules,® The current regulations usually cover 
the whole of the textile industry in the principal economic areas. 
Special agreements have been concluded in some cases on the 
hours of work pro^^sions of former collective agreements subse- 
quently transformed into collective rules,® 

In Great Britain the hours of work of adult male workers are 
not subject to statutory regulation, but for women and young 
persons hours are regulated by the Factory and Workshops Acts 
of 1901 and 1907, which contain provisions specially applicable to 
the textile industry, and by the Act of 1920 concerning the employ- 
ment of women, young persons and children,^ which relates parti- 
cularly to shift work. 

In practice, however, hours of work in the textile industry have 
long been shorter than the statutory maximum, in accordance 


1 L.S. 1934— Ger. 13. 

2 L.S. 1934 — Ger, 12 and 1935 — Ger. 6. • 

3 Reichsgesetzblatt I, 7 December 1935. . . , , x. 

4 Collective rules published in the Reichsarbeitsblatt : Dismcts of Wurttem- 
bere and Hohenzollern (RABl. 1 (1935) VI, 8 and 6 (1935) VI, 95); Bichfeld 

area (RABl. 23 (1935) VI, 596). , x- <• xu 

5 B (a) General collective agreement for the Rhineland section of the 

textile industry; (b) General collective agreement of the Textile Industry 
Works Alliance of Baden (25 March 1929). , 

0 B hours of work agreement of 15 April 1930, supplementing the general 
collective agreement for the Rhineland section of the textile industry men- 

tion^^^ 1907, pp. 494-498; L.S. 1920 — G.B. 9. 
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In Hungat'y hours of work in the textile industry are governed 
by works rules, in the absence of any general hours-of-work legis- 
lation. As a provisional measure, the Council of Ministers published 
in June 1935 an Order giving the Minister of Commerce temporary 
power to fix hours of work and minimum wages for specified 
branches of industry, but so far this power has not been exercised 
in respect of the textile industry. 


In India the textile industry is covered by the Factory Act of 
20 August 1934 ^ fixing hours of work at 54 in the week for non- 
seasonal industries and 60 in the week for seasonal industries. The 
latter limit does not affect the textile industry, unless it is held 
to include the ginning and pressing of cotton before it is made up 
into bales which may also be included in the agricultural stage of 
production. As regards the statutory exceptions, it is provided 
that each Local Government may issue special regulations, speci- 
fying their scope and conditions of application, so that the practice 
of the different Provinces in respect of the textile industry must 
be examined.^ There are no collective agreements, hut some works 
rules which merely reproduce the statutory provisions. Lastly, in 
the jute industry the Employers’ Association has agreed to.> a 
uniform working week of 40 hours for all its member firms.® 


In Italy hours of work in industry were reduced below the statu- 
tory limits of 8 and 48 hours as the result of an agreement concluded 
in October 1934 between the Fascist Confederation of Industrial 
Employers and the corresponding organisation for industrial 
workers. This agreement provided that special agreements should 
be concluded for each branch of industry specifying the classes of 
workers in respect of whom the proposed reduction of hours was 
technically and economically possible. The national Federations 
were also to fix the basic period for the calculation of average 
hours. It was agreed that overtime should normally be prohibited, 
but permitted in the exceptional cases specified under section 11 
of the Legislative Decree of 15 March 1923, No. 692 ^ (temporary 
exemptions granted by the Minister for certain industries), and in 
cases arising out of the special characteristics of each industry . 
(urgent orders, urgent repairs, etc.). In the textile industry special 
agreements have been concluded for the following trades: woo. 


L.S. 1934 — Ind. 2 . , -n i 

2 Particulars of this kind are used in this Report for Bengal, the 
Provinces, Madras, the Punjab and the Bombay Presidency. ^ , . 935 . 

3 ' Information supplied by the Indian Jute Mills Association in Oct 
4 L.S. 1923— It. 1. 
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cotton, jutc, silk, linen and hemp, liosierj and knitting, dyeing, 
bleaching and printing, mcrccnsing and kindred trades * 

This first mterconfederal agreement expired on 1C April 1935 and 
\\a8 replaced by an agreement concluded on 23 June 1935 bohveen 
the same central organisations which again proMded that the 
national Federations concerned should fi\ the number of weeks 
over which hours of work should be averaged It also stipulated 
that the national rcdcrations might (1) agree to exemptions under 
conditions more favourable to the workers tlian those provided 
by the legislation (nature of exceptions, number of extra hours 
allowed) in respect of preparatory and supplementary work, 
intermittent work, technical and seasonal rcquiromenls and cases 
of force majeure, (2) provide for the reduction of hours of work 
in classes of employment not covered by the statutory regulations, 
(3) conclude agreements to regulate conditions of employment 
where there is a shortage of skilled labour or whore it is impossible 
for technical or economic reasons to apply shorter hours of work, 
the class of workers concerned in the latter case being also deter 
mined by agreement “ 

In view of the fact that the provisions of the new mterconfederal 
agreement arc substantially the same as those contained in i!io 
agreement which expired on 10 April 1935, the previous federal 
agreements remain m force The categories of workers which are 
not covered by tlio new agreements are subject to the provisions 
of the Hours of Work Act of 15 March 1923 and of the regulations 
thereunder, and to the existing collective agreements, particularly 
those relating to the cotton ^ and wool * industries 

In Japan hours of work arc limited by law to 11 m the day, 
including one hour’s rest, for women and for juveniles under 10 
years of age in factories regularly employing 10 or more persons 
or engaged m dangerous or imhcallliy work * This limitation of 
hours, although not peculiar to tho textile industry, is of particular 
importance for it owing to the high proportion of women employed 
These hours have also been applicable from 1 September 1929 to 

1 Publications of Iho Pascisl Federation of Industrial Workers Senes A 
No 9 The Reabsorption of the Unemployed 

* Cf pp 109 et seq 

* National Collective ARreemcnl for workers in tho cotton industry con 
eluded on 30 August 1932 between llio Fascist General Confederation of 
Italian Industry and the National Confederation of Fascist Associations of 
Industrial Workers 

* National Collective Agreement for workers in the wool industry concluded 
on 13 June 1930 between the General Fascist Confederation of Italian Industry 
and the National Confederation of Fascist Industrial Workers’ Associations 

« L S 1926— Jap 1 B 
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all weaving and doubling factories using motive power, whatever 
the number of workers employed.^ Collective agreements are 
infrequent in the Japanese textile industry. 

In Mexico hours of work throughout the textile industry are 
fixed by a National Collective Agreement concluded on 28 October 
1926 2 and made compulsory for 24 out of the 26 States by a 
Decree of 9 July 1932. The Federal Act of 18 August 1931 also 
sanctioned the fixing of a maximum working day of 8 hours for 
adult workers in all industrial undertakings in Mexico. ^ 

In the Netherlands the textile industry is covered by the pro- 
visions of the general Act limiting hours of work to 8% in the day 
and 48 in the week.^ In accordance with section 28, paragraph l{hf 
of this Act, the Minister for Social Affairs issued an Order ® allowing 
employers in the Tilburg wool trade to employ their staff for a 
maximum of 53 hours weekly,^ and 9% hours daily® on 65 days 
in the year spread over 16 weeks, the total hours worked throughout 
the year not being allowed to exceed 2,500. At the present time 
there are a few wage agreements defining the application of the 
statutory hours of work provisions.® 

In Poland the textile industry is governed by the general legis- 
lation establishing an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week.^® The collec- 
tive agreements concluded for the textile industry contain no 
provisions concerning hours of work. 

. In Rumania hours of work in the textile industry are regulated 
by the provisions of the general Act of 9 April 1928 concerning 
hours of work and the employment of women and young persons, 
which introduced the 48-hour week.^^ Some collective agreements 
also exist, but these merely confirm the statutory provisions. 


1 L.S. 1929— Jap. 1 B. 

2 Industrial Labour Convention for the textile industry concluded in the 


City of Mexico on 26, October 1926. 

3 L.S. 1931— Mex. 1. 

^ L.S. 1930 — Neth. 2; 1924— Neth. 5. 

5 Under this section the normal weekly limit of 48 hours may be exceeded 
up to a maximum of 55 hours with the approval of the employers’ and workers’ 
oro'anisations in the industry. 

3 Order of 16 December 1935, valid until 31 December 1936. 

7 Excluding married women and juveniles under 16 years of age. 

8 Excluding married women. . ^ ^ , 

0 (a) Association of Employers m the Textile Industry: Wages agreement 

of February 1935; (t>) Association of Tilburg Woollen Goods Manufacturers: 
Wases Agreement of August 1935. 

10 Act of 18 December 1919, amended by a Presidential Decree of 22 March 
1928 and by the Acts of 7 November 1931 and 22 March 1933. 

11 L S 1928 Rum. 1. Cf. also Administrative Regulations of 30 January 

• 1929 (L S. 1929 — Rum. 1) ; and Royal Decrees of 10 October and 19 December 

1932 (L.S. 1932 — Rum. 6). 
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In Spam, apart from the daily maximum of 8 hours fixed by the 
general legislation,^ hours of work in different industries and 
occupations are regulated by ‘ standards of employment ” Such 
standards exist for the textile industry and cover either the whole 
industry m certain towns or provinces, or certain trades, in parti 
cular bleaching, or again, certain occupations ® 

In Saeden the textile industry is cohered by the general Hours 
of Work Act of 16 May 1930 establishing an 8 hour day and a 
48 hour week ® There is also a national collectu e agreement 
covering the whole of the Swedish textile industry * 

In Switzerland hours of work in the textile industry are regulated 
by the Federal Act of 27 June 1919 prescnhmg a working week 
of 48 hours m factories ® Under this Act the Federal Council has 
power to allow the extension of hours up to a weekly maximum 
of 52 for urgent reasons, and m particular if through the application 
of the 48 hour week an industry runs the risk of being unable 
to withstand the competition on account of the longer hours worked 
in other countries 

Exceptions under this provision have been allowed for the 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing of cotton and rayon piece goods, 
and for the twistmg of cotton yam In order to regulate the 
distribution of work among cotton manufacturers the Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners, Weavers and Drawers has set up an 
Advisory Board to advise the public authority m regard to apph 
cations for overtime permits from undertakings m the cotton 
trade 

As regards the United States of America, it is difficult at the 
present time to give any clear account of the regulations m force 
m the textile industry For women, hours of work m this industry 
are limited by the general legislation in 42 States, and two of these 
have also introduced hours regulations for workers of both sexes 
Weekly hours are fixed at 48 under some of these laws and at a 
longer period under others 

To meet the effects of the depression, Congress adopted the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, which was signed by the 

I Decree of 1 July 1931 LS 1931 — Sp 9 

* Cf Gonzales Rothvoss Anuario Espanol de Pohtica social Madrid 
1934 1935 

3 LS 1930— Swe 1 

* Collective Agreement of 19 March 1931, extended to 31 December 1935 
between the Swedish Textile Manufacturers* Association and the Swedish 
Textile Workers’ Association 

® LS 19J9— Sivitz 4 
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President on 16 June 1933. The object of this Act was to set up 
the necessary machinery for a vast scheme to provide for the 
re-employment of workers, the reduction of hours of work, the 
payment of fair wages for the working hours thus reduced, and the 
prevention of disastrous competition and overproduction. In the 
textile industry codes of fair competition were signed by the 
President for the following branches: cotton, wool, silk, velvet, 
throwing, dyeing and printing of silk and rayon, textile dyeing 
and bleaching,' and hosiery. No codes other than those mentioned 
were introduced for the spinning and weaving of textile goods. 
All the codes applying to the textile industry provide for the 
general application of a 40-hour week. 

As a result of the decision issued by the Supreme Court on 
27 May 1935, ruling that the National Industrial Recovery Act 
was unconstitutional, breaches of the code provisions are now no 
longer punishable by law and observance of the codes has thus 
ceased to be compulsory. 

Some of the principal industries and employers’ associations, 
however, have decided to maintain the hours of work and wage 
rates fixed by the codes, principally with a view to avoiding all 
provocation to labour disputes. Those employers who had signed 
the Cotton Textile Code decided on 5 June 1935 to continue to 
apply the wages and hours provisions laid down by the code. A 
report of the Cotton Textile Institute published in September 1935 
indicates that 97,2 per cent, of firms in the cotton industry are 
applying the code provisions concerning the 40-hour week, and 
9^6 per cent, are not exceeding the limits fixed for work in two 
shifts. For the wool textile industry, the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers reported at the same date that a large majority 
of wool manufacturers were still voluntarily applying the provisions 
of the code. No particulars as to other branches of the tc.xtile 
industry are available at present. 


In the U.S.S.R. the textile industry is covered by the general 
hours of work legislation laying dovm the principle of the 7-honr 
day,^ which is now generally applied throughout the textile industry. 
The' Labour Code^ also provides that a shorter time-table .shall he 
applied for workers employed in specially strenuous or unhealthy 
work The Commissariat of Labour pul)Iishcd on 10 November 1928 
a list of the occupations to be covered by this provision, amended 


X Order of 2 January 1929 as amended by Order of 22 February 1920. L.S. 
LaSnuCode. 1922— L.S., 1922— Russ. 1. 
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by an Order of 25 May 1929, this list includes several occupations 
in the textile industry 

In Yugoslavia the textile mdustrj comes under the Act of 
28 February 1922 concerning the protection of the workers ^ hich 
fixes hours of work at 8 m the day and 48 in the week 

The long list of regulations enumerated above shows that in 
nearly all the countries covered by this Report hours of work 
throughout the textile mdustrv are governed either by the general 
legislation or by special regulations, and that in some cases the 
general and special provisions complete each other 


2 Scope of the Regulations 

The scope of the special regulations sometimes extends o\er all 
the branches of the textile industry, sometimes over certain 
branches, and m exceptional cases, over certain occupations only 
Whether thej applj to the whole of the textile industry or only 
to particular branches, these regulations may cover the whole 
country or certain regions, or even particular undertakings 

In the following pages the scope of the various regulations is 
examined first as to the undertakings and secondly as to the 
classes of workers covered 

A — Undertakings covered 

In Australia the Federal awards considered in this Report apply 
on the one hand to the manufacture of wool tops, woollen, worsted 
and cotton fabrics, and on the other, to the manufacture of full 
fashioned hosiery, circular hosiery, and knitted outer and under 
wear 

In Austria, in the provinces in which the textile industry exists, 
the collective agreements are applicable throughout the industry 

In Belgium special Orders have been issued, m accordance with 
the pro-visions of the general Hours of Work Act, for undertakings 
engaged m the retting of flax in streams, in ponds, and m 
dew retting, the artificial wool mdustrj , and the sections of 
the industry of dyeing bleaching, and dressing textiles which are 
working on commission 


1 L S 1922— S C S 1 
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In Czechoslovalda there are a large number of collective agree- 
ments for different areas covering either the textile industry in 
general or specified groups of undertakings or single undertakings. 

In France the Decree issuing public administrative regulations 
for tlie textile industry applies to all undertaldngs in which wool, 
cotton, silk, shappe silk, hemp, jute, flax, ramie, asbestos, artificial 
silk and any other natural or artificial textile substances undergo 
any of the following processes; scutching, scouring, cleaning, 
sorting, grading, willowing, picking, carding, combing, spinning, 
twisting, throwing, winding, weaving, hosiery weaving, machine 
manufacture of embroidery, tulle, gimp, lace, and fine and coarse 
nets of all kinds, finishing, dyeing, bleaching, printing, conditioning, 
and any other operations connected with these processes. 

In Germany undertakings operating on " spinning materials ” 
are governed by an Act of 6 December 1935. These are defined 
as materials suitable for spinning or twisting, excluding metal 
thread and paper; while “ manufactured spinning materials ” 
means all finished or semi-finished goods manufactured from raw 
spinning materials; in particular, woven and knitted fabrics and 
nets, including those containing paper, rubber or metal thread. 
The materials subject to quota restrictions are cotton, wool, hemp, 
hard fibres (including coconut fibre), jute (including jute waste), 
excluding artificial cotton and wool. The Act does not apply to 
cord and twine, braid, lace and curtains, ribbons, rubber and net, 
and hats; while the artificial silk or wool hosiery industry is 
covered by the provisions regulating shift work. Undertakings or , 
departments which do not come under the provisions of the Act 
on spinning materials are governed by the Order regulating hours 
of work. 

In Great Britain the various national collective agreements 
(wool, cotton, jute, bleaching, dyeing, finishing and printing trades) 
contain no definition of their scope, but apply to the members of 
the employers’ and workers’ organisations between which they 
were concluded. The Trade Board awards, on the other hand, 
apply to the industry as defined by the Board. 

In India, whereas the Factory Act of 1911 defined textile 
factories for the purposes of the special provisions covering the 
industry, the 1934 Act merely maintains a distinction between 
non-seasonal and seasonal undertaking, the latter category 
including cotton ginning and pressing mills. 
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The decisions of the Indian Jute Mills Association apply to 
all the undertakings of the members of the Association 

In Itahj the agreements between the Federations laying down 
the conditions for the application of the reduced working week 
cover the following trades wool, cotton, jute, flav and hemp, silk, 
dyeing, bleaching, printing, mercerising and kindred trades, 
miscellaneous textiles (carpets, mercerising, combing and spinning 
of Silk waste, hemp, gargwfo, silk and other sewing thread), 
knitwear and hosiery 

In Mexico the national labour agreement applies to the manu 
facture of jam, piece goods and printed goods m the cotton, wool, 
hosiery, jute and kindred industries 

In the Netherlands the wages agreements used, completing the 
provisions of the general legislation, apply to all the textile 
factories affiliated to the employers’ associations parties to the 
agreement 

In Spam the standards of employment already mentioned, which 
complete the statutory provisions, apply to the followng branches 
the textile industry (Balearic Islands, Bejar, La Corogna, Palonoia, 
Santander and the provinces of Saragossa Teruel and Soria), 
yarn spinning and kindred undertakings (Crevillente) rayon 
(province of Burgos), ribbon manufacturing (Catalonia), bleaching 
and dyeing (Barcelona) 

In Sweden the collectue agreement covers the whole of tho 
textile industry 

In the United States the scope of the various codes is defined 
in greater detail as follows 

Cotton — The term cotton textile industry means the 
manufacture of cotton yarns, and/or cotton woven fabrics, whether 
as a final process or as a part of a lai^er or further process, and/or 
the manufacture of woven rayon fabrics of specified width, the 
spinning of which is covered by the rayon industry, or other 
synthetic fibres, yarn, whether finished or unfinished, and/or 
finishing of any of the foregomg fabrics whether woven of cotton 
or rayon or other synthetic fibres or of a mixture of any of these 
fibres with other fibres, provided that such finishing operations 
are earned on by (a) concerns engaged m the weaving of cotton 
and of rajon or other synthetic fibres, {^) concerns engaged solely 
in finishing cotton woven fabnes, (c) concerns pnmanly equipped 
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for and primarily engaged in finishing cotton woven fabrics which 
may also he engaged in finishing rayon and all other synthetic 
fibres, and/or the manufacture of sewing, crochet, embroidery, and 
other cotton darning threads. 

Wool. — The term “ wool textile industry ” includes the foIlowT 
ing branches . the manufacture of worsted men^s wear, worsted 
women’s wear, carded men’s wear and carded women’s wear, 
blankets, cotton warp fabrics, reworked wool, knitted woollen 
goods, worsted yarn (French and Bradford systems), carded yarn 
(not including carpet or underwear yarn) and combing, wool 
scouring and carbonising topmakers. 

Silk. — The code covers the manufacture of silk and/or rayon 
and/or acetate yarn, or any combination thereof, woven fabrics, 
or any of the processes of such manufacture except throwing. 
It does not include the manufacture of rayon and/or acetate yarn 
fabrics covered by the provisions of the cotton textile code. 

Velvet. — The velvet industry covers the production and distri- 
bution of velvet by employers operating velvet looms, excluding 
such processes as are covered by the provisions of the rayon and 
silk dyeing and printing industry code. 

Throwing. — The throwing industry embraces all plants of 
throwing machinery owned and/or operated by commission 
throwsters or by those throwing material for sale or for their own 
use and made of silk rayon or acetate yarns. The term " throwing 
machinery ” includes any machinery when used for the twisting 
of silk yarns and of single or multiple rayon and acetate yarns, 
except the original production of rayon or acetate yarns of specified 
dimensions and twisted yarns of the type of boucle, ratine, and 
frille usually made on double-feed roll twisters. It also includes 
winding, doubling, reeling and other machinery commonly used, 
but only when used in preparing such yarns for the twisting process 
or in packaging such threads after the completion of the twisting 
process. 

Hosiery. — the code defines the hosiery industry as covering 
the manufacture, finishing, repairing, selling and/or distributing 
by manufacturers of hosiery. 

Rayon and silk dyeing and printing. — This industry includes 
the dyeing, finishing, bleaching, mercerising, weighting, printing 
and other processing of rayon, silk, and/or any other mixture of 
these or other goods containing primarily silk and rayon, either 
in the piece or in the yarn. It does not include concerns engaged in 
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the wea\mg of cotton and/or rayon, l^hoso operations come under 
the cotton textile code, or concerns primarily equipped for and 
engaged in finishing cotton \\ oven fabrics which ma> also be engaged 
in finishing rajon and/or other synthetic fibre fabrics 

Textile processing — The code enumerates the operations 
covered bj the industry which include all the processes invoUed 
m bleaching and djeing 

B — Clvssfs of PrnsoNS co>cnFD 

In the majoritj of countries the special regulations applj to the 
whole working force of the undertakings covered, with the excep 
tion of persons occupying positions of management or super\ision, 
those m technical charge of the work or in positions of trust 
Tlie regulations for Germany, Italy, the United Stales and tlie 
USSR, however, also difTcrenliate between the \arious classes 
of workers 

In Germany the Act on spmmng materials applies only to the 
workers employed on the principal products c macliincs, i e combs, 
spmmng and twisting spindles, looms, doubling and knitting 
machines, and carding machines m the felt and cottonwool 
industry 

In Italy the agreements between tlic Confederations for the 
separate branches of the industry specify the classes of workers 
to whom the 40 hour week docs not apply, and who arc thcreforo 
still coaered by the general legislation fixing a 48 hour week 
These classes are as follows 

Cotton — Jacquard weavers, workers employed on testing, 
numbering and sorting in spinning mills, workers employed on 
testing, checking (perching), numbering and sample making in 
weaving mills , calenderers and engravers in the finishing trade 

Jnle — Workers employed in grading and batching, on breaking 
machines, and trimmers (warping) 

Silk — In the spinning and winding section, drawing (scouring) 
overseers, workroom overseers, in the throwing section, workroom 
overseers, in the weaving section, jacquard weavers and skilled 
weavers of coloured goods, workroom overseers, lookers, design 
setters 

Flax and hemp — Graders, hand combers, yarn bleachers and 
jacquard weavers 
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Dyeing^ finishing and mercerising, — Engravers. 

Knitwear and hosiery. — Chief women hands, male helpers and 
storekeepers. 

No distinctions are made in the wool industry. 

In the United States several of the codes make a distinction 
between workers employed on productive machinery and other 
classes of workers in fixing hours of work or specifying the number 
of shifts that may be worked. Under the cotton code, productive 
machinery includes spinning spindles, looms, printing machines, 
piece dyeing machines, where used for unprinted fabrics, starching 
and drying machines operating on fabrics and not on raw stocks 
or yarn, when used for the major operation in the production of 
plain bleached or unbleached fabrics which are not dyed or printed, 
all machinery used for spooling or winding as a final process to 
produce cotton thread ready for sale, winding machines, reelers 
and other machines used in the production of mercerised yarn only. 

The code for the silk textile industry specifies that productive 
machinery includes looms, throwing machines, reeling and winding 
machines, etc. 

In the throwing industry, a distinction is made between pro- 
ductive and non-productive employees, but without any closer 
definition. 

In the velvet industry, the productive machines are the velvet 
looms. 

In the rayon and silk dyeing and printing industry, productive 
machinery comprises only printing machines, finishing machines 
and dyeing plant. 

In the U.S.S.R. the occupations for which shorter daily hours 
are prescribed owing to the heavy or unhealthy nature of the 
work are as follows: dilution of chloride of lime; wool steepers 
and willow machine minders where there is no local ventilation; 
pantograph and engraving work and designing in calico printing 
factories; etching' in the engraving departments of calico printing 
factories where the local ventilation is inadequate. 

The general tendency of national legislation thus appears to be 
to fix hours of work for the textile industry as a whole. If the 
other forms of regulation often fix hours of work for separate 
branches of industry, this is due to the fact that they contain, 
besides hours of work provisions, clauses relating to wage rates 
which naturally differ from one branch of the industry to another, 
according to the kind of work involved. 
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Nearly all tliG regulations appl> to the >NhoIe working forte of 
Iho undertaking rather than to one or more specified occupations, 
and the classes of persons excepted in the undertakings cohered 
are \ery few in number 

3 Definition of Hours of Work 

Although none of the reguinlions considered define what is 
meant bj “hours of work” m the textile industry, it inaj bo 
assumed that in this as m most other industries the provisions 
apph to the time during which tlic workers are at the cmplojer’s 
disposal, excluding rest periods during which Ihcj arc not at lus 
disposal Sometimes it is specified that the worker must start and 
leave off work when the signal is given for the undertaking 

Regulations which nominally pro\ide for working hours of the 
same length may, however, co\er certain diircrcnccs in actual 
working hours according to the arrangement adopted m respect 
of the time required for the cleaning of maclnnery Tins is a 
matter of special importance in tlic textile industrj, in which tlio 
spindles, mules and looms need frequent cleaning to keep them m 
proper working order 

In Australia tlic arbitration awards for llie wool cotton and 
hosiery industries prescribe that where practicable each machine 
must bo stopped while being cleaned the cleaning to be done in 
working hours by the employee whose dutj it is 

In Austria the collective agreement for the textile industry in 
Vienna and Lower Austria cxprcsslj stales that cleaning time is 
included in the ordinary working week of 48 hours without, 
however, specifying how long sliould be allowed for this purpose 
It also provides that the cleaning of machiner} may bo done bj 
special gangs ^ The collective agreement for the textile industry 
m Vorarlberg provides that cleaning lime may be included m 
normal hours of work or not in the latter case it must be paid 
for as overtime 

In Belgium the working week usually includes a 49th hour for 
the purpose of cleaning machinery 


^ There are certain cases m which the problem of cleaning tune does not 
arise because the cleaning and oiling of machinery is done by special gangs 
outside normal hours of work so that the skilled spinners and weavers can 
devote themselves entirely to productne work 
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In Czechoslovakia cleaning time is included in the 48-Iiour week 
by some collective agreements and excluded by others. ' In the 
latter case it is usually paid for at a higher rate. 

In France the Decree issuing public administrative regulations 
for the textile industry allows the following permanent exceptions 
in respect of the cleaning and oiling of machinery. 


Operation 

Extension allowed 

Workers covered 

Oiling the main shafting. 

2 hours beyond the weekly 
limit of the general work 
of the undertaking. 

Adult men. 

Gleaning machinery, frames 
and all other productive 
plant. 

1 hour beyond the weekly 
limit of the general work 
of the undertaldng. 

All workers. 

Gleaning frames in connec- 
tion with the spinning of 
flax, hemp, jute, ramie, 
and substitutes for these; 
cleaning self-acting mules 
in cotton spinning. 

1 14 hours beyond the week- 
ly limit of the general 
work of the undertaking. 

All workers. 

Oiling self-acting mules in 
wool spinning. 

15 minutes beyond the dai- 
ly limit of the general 
work of the undertaking. 

All workers. 


In Germany the Act on spinning materials contains no provision 
concerning cleaning time. 

The hours of work agreement appended to the old standard 
collective agreement for the Rhineland textile industry, the 
provisions of which are presumably still observed, provides that 
"workers employed solely on cleaning operations (Reinigmigs- 
arheiten) shall receive extra pay for any hours worked in excess 
of 48 and up to 54 hours weekly (up to 51 hours from 1 December 
1927). Extra pay must also be granted for cleaning time (Putz- 
stunden) with due regard to the different methods of remuneration.” 
'It seems therefore that cleaning time is not normally included 
in the 48-hour week. 

In Great Britain a special agreement concerning cleaning time 
in the cotton trade was made in February 1918.i This agreement 
distinguishes between the Oldham and Bolton type of mule and 
lays down the following rules for three different areas: 


TTindp on 7 February 1918 between the Federation of Master 
sSers^Afsociations and the Amalgamated Association of Operative 
Stton SpinnLs, on the question of the operative spinners’ claim /•£ cleaning 

time. 
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Spinners 


Oldham type mole 


Dolton type mule 


Ashton Area 


Bolton Area 


Oldham Area 
Twiners 

Areas unspecified 


2 hours ^teekly (mclud 
in^ tho half hour on 
Saturday from 11 30 
12 noon) 


2*^ hours weekly 


2 hours weekly 


15 minutes more than the 
cleaning time specified 
b\ tho agreement of 
1893 

3H hours weeklj ac 
cordmg to the thread 


1*4 2 hours, including the half hour on Saturday 
Between 11 30 and 12 noon, according to the 1 ind 
of iliread 


As a rule the time occupied m cleaning productive machinery 
IS included m the regulation normal hours of work The hours 
specified are maximum hours wrhich are not alwajs worked m full 

In Hungary the works rules, wrhich usually fix hours of work 
at 57 m the week, provide that the last hour shall be devoted to 
cleaning 

To sum up, therefore, some regulations proMdc that Die workers 
must clean tho productive machinery withm their normal hours 
of work and otlicrs that cleaning must bo done outside normal 
hours Accordingly, if the nominal working week is 48 hours and 
1 or 2 hours are spent on cleaning, the actual weekly hours worked 
will be 48 m tho first case and 49 or 50 m tho second As stated 
above, tlicrefore, the actual situation may differ from one country 
to another, although their nominal hours of work arc the same 

In Italy the time required for cleaning productive machinery must 
ho taken during the normal hours of work 

In Spam cleaning time of productive machinery must bo included 
m the normal working hours of the worker 


4 Limits of Regulation Normal Hours of Work 

As a rule, hours of work m llio textile industry arc limited by 
the week The normal hours prescribed by tho special regulations 
for the textile industry m different countries are given m the 
table on pages 34 35 

To complete the particulars given in this table, it may be added 
that in Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Germany, 
India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, 
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Spain, Switzerland, the United States, the U.S.S.R. and Yugo- 
slavia, the general hours of work legislation is applicable, whether 
it covers workers of both sexes or women only. Most of these 
national laws limit the normal working week to 48 hours, hut some 
provide for the possibility of longer or shorter normal hours. 

In Brazil the Decree regulating hours of work lays down the 
principle of an 8-hour day and 48-hour week, hut allows the normal 
extension of hours up to 60 in the week, by agreement between 
employers and workers and subject to the payment of overtime 
rates for all hours after the 48th. This extended working week is 
widely applied in textile undertakings in the interior, hut the 
48-hour week is usual in the Federal District. 

In Germany the Act concerning spinning materials does not set a 
maximum limit to weekly hours of work, but provides that under- 
takings to which quota restrictions for raw materials apply may not 
dismiss their workers in the event of a shortage of raw materials 
unless not more than 36 hours weekly were worked during the 
four weeks preceding the dismissals and none of the workers 
employed on productive machinery worked for more than 36 hours 
in the week. 

In India the normal statutory hours are 54 in the week. The 
only exception to these regulations is in the case of the jute industry, 
in which, under an agreement made between the members of the 
Indian Jute Mills Association, the associated firms work one 40-hour 
shift per week. Longer hours are worked in the mills which do not 
belong to the Association. 

In Mexico a system known as the “ mixed working day " is 
applied which includes periods of day work and night work, provided 
that the period of night work is less than three and a half hours. 
The maximum duration of the mixed working day is seven, and a 
half hours; for night work the maximum duration is fixed at seven 

hours. 

In Switzerland, as already stated, the Federal Factory Act 
authorises the extension of weekly hours up to a maximum of 
52 if this is justified by urgent necessity, and in particular, if 
through the application of the 48-hour week an industry runs the 
risk of being unable to withstand competition on account of the 
hours worked in other countries. This provision has been widely 
applied, particularly in the cotton industry. 
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In tho USSR, -where a 7 hour daj has been introduced by the 
general legislation and the working week consists of 5 or 6 dajs 
instead of 7, the Labour Code presenbes a still shorter working dav 
for persons emplojed in particularly strenuous and unlicaUh\ 
occupations In pursuance of this provision the Commissariat of 
Labour published on 10 November 1928 a list of occupations 
(amended bj a later Order of 25 Maj 1929) in which a shorter 
working day is to bo applied, including tho followang occupations 
in the to\tile industry, dilution of chloride of lime, wool stcepers 
and willow machine minders where there is no local \entilation, 
pantographers, tracers, and engravers, and designers m calico 
printing works, etchers in the cngra\ing departments of calico 
printing works, where there is no adequate local acntilation 
Hours of work in these occupations a ar> between 6 and 7 m the daj 
Besides a normal weekly limit, tho general regulations and some 
of the special regulations also prescribe a normal dailj maximum 
of 8 hours Exceptions are, liowcvor, allowed in certain cases 

In France, for instance, the public admmislratnc regulations 
allow a dail} limit of 9 hours m the case of an unequal distribution 
of the forty eight hours of actual work between tlie working da>8 
m order to admit of a Saturday afternoon rest Tiic dail j maximum 
may attain 10 hours if working hours are distributed over the first 
five days of tho week, but this arrangement is only allowed in the 
dyeing, finishing and bleaching trades and m the printing of 
piece goods, spun goods or yam, in Great Britain tho national 
agreement for the bleaching trade allows the working of up to 
11 hours per daj 

To sura up, therefore, subject to the relaxation of the restrictions 
m the cases mentioned above, llic normal regulation liours of work 
in tho textile mdustrj m nearly all non Asiatic countries (with tho 
exception of one country m which the textile industry is of minor 
importance) do not exceed 48 in the week Moreover, four of the 
most important textile manufacturing countries have adopted a 
normal time table of not more than 40 hours weekly, either through 
out the industry or for tho greater part of it (Germany, Italy, the 
United States and the USSR) It is only m the Asiatic countries 
that regulation hours of work arc usually more than 48 in the week, 
but here again a tendency to reduce hours is observable In 
India the working week was reduced from CO to 54 hours at the 
beginning of 1935 by the general legislation, and only 40 hours are 
worl ed in most jute mills In Japan the 1929 Act prohibiting 
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Japan Works rules Cotton 8 10 hours per day 

Silk 10 hours per day 

Hemp 10 hours per day 

Mexico National agreement Textile industry m general 48 hours per week 

Netherlands Wages agreements Textilelndustrj mgencralandwoolindustr> 48 hours per week 
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night work for women, applied to the textile industry in 1931, 
brought about an immediate reduction in hours of work in several 
branches of the industry. Lastly, in China the general legislation 
has laid down the principle of a 48-hour week, although this has 
not yet been applied in the textile industry. 


5. Distribution of Hours over Several Weeks 

Certain special regulations of some of the important textile 
manufacturing countries allow hours of work to be calculated as an 
average over a period longer than a week. 

In Belgium special arrangements are made for the distribution 
0 working hours in the retting of flax in streams and ponds, 
m dew-retting, in the artificial wool industry and in sections of 

e m ustry of dyeing, bleaching and dressing textiles which are 
working exclusively on commission. 

As regards the retting of Hax in streams and ponds, the Royal 
Orders of 15 January and 21 June 1924 respectively, supplemented 
by the Royal Order of 29 July 1926, considering that the operations 
in question are seasonal industries, authorise a different distri- 

tbe period from 15 April to 
i. °f tliat hours of work do not exceed 1,200 hours 
that j during this period. It is further specified 

re»ttt tu' '“‘^'’■^'fkings shall enter day by day in a special 
»iSter the number of hours actnaUy worked by each worker^ 

■of wire! t considerations, permits the distribution of hours 
IZZil TV:T 15 October hours of work 

riertalL? * ^ day. Heads of 

the sa^ *“ '■“"'■d ‘do hours actually worked in 

the s^e manner as prescribed for retting in streams and ponds. 

1926 auth)!ri? f wool the Royal .Order of 29 April 

f4ar suwr? " of tours of work by 100 hours 

Kaali? r n ' P^Iongation of 2 hours a day. 

ble^S’ Order of 24 August 1935 for the industry of 

commissFond^eoTme^tLtthfnOT°^*‘’‘’^^^ working exclusively on 
law are inannUoitUi j normal workmg hours laid down by the 
mapphcable and that the length of the working day may 
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be increased to 9 hours provided the normal weekly limit of 48 hours, 
calculated over a period of two ■weeks, is not exceeded. 

In France on the demand of oi^anisations of employers and 
workers in the trade in a given locality or region, ministerial 
orders issued after consultation with all tho organisations concerned 
and reference to tho agreements concluded between them, may 
authorise an equivalent arrangement of the limitation of the actual 
hours of work to 8 hours per working day in each week or to a 
maximum of 9 hours a day in order to admit of a Saturday after- 
noon rest. This new arrangement may bo based on a different 
period or substitute another free afternoon for the Saturday 
afternoon rest, but such an arrangement cannot bo established 
definitively unless decreed in the form of public administrative 
regulations. It should be noted, however, that so far no use has 
ever been made of this exception. 

In Great Britain the collective agreements for the bleaching and 
dyeing trades recognise that owing to the peculiar needs of the 
dyeing trade it is difllcult to adlicre to a rigid 48 hours, and there- 
fore provide that tho 48-hour week shall bo taken as a basis of 
calculation, not more than 60 hours being worked by any worker. 

In Italy the general Intcrconfcdcral Agreement leaves to the 
national confederations concerned tho task of fixing the number 
of -weeks to be taken as the basis for the calculation of average 
hours. This basis of calculation has been set at a maximum of 
six weeks for all branches of the textile industry. The agreement 
far £&e mrsceWancous tcxCifc trades, however, provfdeis tfiaC fn tha 
silk waste combing and spinning industry this period may be 
extended to 12 weeks after consultation with and subject to the 
approval of the provincial associations. In the hosiery trade, the 
agreement provides that average hours may be calculated over a 
period not exceeding 8 weeks (or 4 periods of a fortnight each) 
for workers on ordinary looms. 

In the Netherlands an Order issued by the Minister for Social 
Affairs on 16 December 1935 in pursuance of section 28, para- 
graph 7, of the Hours of Work Act of 1930 authorises firms in the 
Tilburg wool industry to employ their workers for not more than 
53 hours in the week and 9^2 hours in the day on 65 days in the 
year spread over 16 weeks, the hours worked throughout the year 
not to exceed 2,500. This method of distributing annual hours of 
work does not apply to married women, or to juveniles under 
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16 years, although the latter may he required , to work 9^ hours 
in the day. 

In the United States the average hours of office employees in‘ 
the cotton industry are calculated over a basic period of six months. 
Under the silk code, the hours of work of employees other than 
those engaged in production, and excluding repair shop crews, 
engineers, firemen, shipping crews and supervisory staff, are 
calculated over a 12-week period. In the velvet manufacturing 
industry, the basic period for the same categories is three months, 
and in the wool textile industry 13 weeks. In the rayon and silk 
dyeing and printing industry the hours of the clerical staff are 
calculated on a six-monthly basis with a weeldy limit of 48 hours, 
and in the textile processing industry the weekly hours of all 
employees are averaged over the 12 months in the year, an ex- 
tension of the normal 40-hour week up to a weekly maximum of 
48 hours being allowed for 20 weeks in the year. 

Thus in Italy the regulation hours may be calculated as 
an average in all the branches covered, whereas in Great Britam, 
the Netherlands and the United States this facility is allowed ; 
in respect of certain branches of the industry or certain classes 
of workers only. 

6. Shift Work 

The introduction of automatic looms in the years following the 
war affected the working hours of undertakings in ways very similar 
to the industrial revolution, leading manufacturers to seek means 
of running their plant for the longest possible hours. 

Particulars of the extent to which a two- or three-shift system is 
applied in the various countries and of the hours of work under the 
system are given below. 

In Australia the awards for the wool, cotton and hosiery sections 
authorise the working of several shifts, and make provision for the 
organisation of four shifts when work is continued day and night. 

In Austria the collective agreements for the textile industry in 
Vienna and Lower Austria and in Vorai-lberg provide that in under- 
takings ^vorking two or three shifts of 8 consecutive hours the 
workers inust be allowed a break for meals, counted as part of 
working hours, without stopping the machinery, the length of this 
break to be fixed by the undertakings themselves. 
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In the hemp industry two shifts were employed during 1935 on 
scutching, carding and other preparatory operations, while the 
spinning mills worked one or three shifts. In the jute industry only 
the one-shift system is applied. 

In Brazil a report on conditions of employment in the textile 
industry in the Federal district drafted by the National Department 
of Labour in 1935 states that the three-shift system is applied in a 
certain number of undertakings, the day sliift working 8^/4 hours 
and the two night shifts 6^/4 hours each. Where two shifts are 
employed, the first works 8 hours and the second 7. 

In China., according to information supplied by the General 
Secretary of the Chinese Cotton Manufacturers* Association, a 
system of two shifts is normally applied in Chinese cotton mills. 
A system of three 8 -hour shifts was introduced some years ago in a 
large mill at Tientsin but has since been abandoned. A single 
shift appears to be worked only in undertakings which are obliged 
for urgent reasons to suspend their normal work. \Vliero the two- 
shift system is in force, each shift is present at the factory for 
12 hours, but actually works for only 11 hours. In the wool 
industry particulars obtained in 1935 indicate that the great 
majority of undertakings work a single 10 -hour shift, the two- 
shift system having apparently fallen into disuse during recent 
years. 

In Czechoslovakia the collective agreement for the wool textile 
industry in the Brno area allows the working of two shifts in the case, 
of workers living in or near Brno provided that the railway services 
are good enough to enable them to travel to and from their work 
Tvithout an undue waste of time. Working hours under the two- 
shift system are 8 or 9 in the day, including a 15-minutD break 
during which the machinery continues to work. Where night shifts 
are worked the working week must be restricted to five nights’ work. 

The collective agreement for the textile industry in the districts 
of Ascb, Eger and Kbnigsberg (Western Bohemia) provides that 
the work may be performed in several shifts of 8 hours each, subject 
to agreement. The hours of operatives working under the two- 
shift system in Reichenberg area are 40, 44, 45 or 48 in the week. 

In France when work is organised in successive shifts the work 
of each shift must be continuous, except in so far as it is inter- 
rupted by breaks. Notwithstanding this the divisional inspector 
of labour may authorise the oiganisation of shifts not working 
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continuously in the fine net, gimp and lace trades, in cases where 
the organisations of employers and workers concerned put forward 
a demand for the exception by agreement. 

In Great Britain the two-shift system was abandoned in the cotton 
trade after the war. A few mills in the Manchester area tried to 
reintroduce it in 1931, but met with opposition from the United 
Textile Workers’ Association. The two-shift system was, however, 
applied in some of the undertakings in the wool and rayon trades. 
Most shifts work 8 hours, but as this period must include a break of 
at least half an hour for meals, the hours actually worked by each 
shift are only 7^ per day. As work stops at 2 p.m. on Saturday, 
the working week of workers on the morning shift is only 43 hours 
(7% hours on five days in the week and 5% hours on Saturday), and 
that of the afternoon shift only 37 14 hours. The shifts change over 
every fortnight, so that the average working week of both shifts 
is 4 OY 4 hours.^ 

In Bungary information supplied by the National Association of 
Textile Manufacturers ^ shows that a number of spinning mills 
work either two shifts of 9 and 9^ hours or three 8-hour shifts. 
Out of some 16,600 workers employed in the whole cotton textile 
trade, about 4,500 are employed under a multiple shift system in 
cotton spinning mills. In the wool-spinning and wool and cotton 
weaving sections, and in some twisting mills, the two-shift system 
is also practised to some extent. 

• In India shift work is practised to a varying extent in different 
industries and provinces. The following particulars were supplied 
to the International Labour Office by the competent factory 
inspectors for the purposes of this Report. 


Bengal 



Number of persons working under 

Total 

1 shift 

2 shifts 

3 shifts 

More than 

3 shifts 

Jute mills .... 
Cotton mills . . ■ 

234,495 

7,024 

463 

10,332 

1,584 

15,199 

8,235 

251,741 

25,591 


^ Cl. H. M. Vebuon, “ The Development of the Two-Shift System in Great 
Britain International Labour Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 2. 

2 Communication to the I.L.O., 1 August 1935. 
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In jute mills the hours of work of persons employed on a shift 
system were as follows : 

Two shifts: hours daily and 51 hours weekly; 

9 hours daily and 54 hours weekly; ^ 

Three shifts: 6 hours daily and 36 hours weekly; ® 

8 hours daily and 48 hours weekly ; ® 

More than 

three shifts: 10 hours daily (4 hours on Saturday) and 
54 hours weekly. 

In cotton mills working two shifts the hours worked were 9 daily 
and 54 weekly. In those working more than three shifts, hours 
were as follows: 

9 daily and 54 weekly; ^ 

8 daily and 48 weekly ; * * 

6 daily and 36 weekly. * 

Madras. — In 1935, there were in the textile industry 26,880 
workers working in a single shift, 25,929 working in two shifts, 
and 3,808 working in three shifts, hours of work being in no case 
shorter than the statutory maximum. 

Punjab. — Of tlie thirteen textile mills in the Punjab, eight 
worked under a single shift in 1935 and tho other five had recourse 
to a second shift only in tlic case of exceptional pressure of work. 
No mills worked three shifts. 

Bombay Presidency. — The number of persons working under 
the one-shift or multiple-shift system in the cotton industry in 
1935 was as follows: one shift, 226,449; two shifts, 39,681; three 
shifts, 609 (making a total of 266,739). The hours of work in 
69 out of the 71 factories working two sliifts were the same as in 
single-shift factories, i.e. 9 hours daily; in the remaining two mills 
the hours worked for second shifts were 8^ and 8 respectively. 
There were in 1935 only six factories working three shifts. 

Central Provinces. — The particulars for 1935 show that no 
cotton mills worked more than one shift. 

In Italy the collective agreements for the wool, cotton and silk 
industries provide that where multiple shifts are worked the 

* Majority of workers. 

* Relievinu shifts. 
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duration of each shall he 8 hours; this includes a half-hour break 
so that the actual hours of work are 7%. The introduction of the 
40-hour week has obliged undertakings working two shifts to 
change their system of rotation. Whereas under the 48-hour week 
each shift worked 8 hours daily on six days in the week, with 
the 40-hour week the number of shifts and time-table remain the 
same, but hours are reduced by means of a system of rotation 
among the workers. The working force of the undertaking is 
divided into five groups and a sixth group formed by re-engaged 
unemployed workers. These groups alternate with each other 
every week, so that they are employed for five 48-hour weeks out 
of every six, and as each group rests in turn for one week out of 
the six, they work a total of 240 hours or an average of 40 hours 
weekly. Another system applied in the Italian textile industry is 
that of working three 6-hour shifts between 5 a.m. and 11 p.m.; 
as each worker works 6 hours daily on six days in the week, the 
working week is reduced to 36 hours. 

The Fascist Confederation of Industry has also communicated 
to the International Labour Office figures for the year 1935 relating 
to the cotton, silk and rayon industries, as follows: 



Number of persons 
worklnc under 

Mixed system 


1 shift 

2 shifts 

3 shifts 

1st and 

2nd shifts 

1st and 
3rd 
shifts 


Cotton: 

Spinning 

Weawng 

18,600 

32,700 

45,800 

34,500 

2,700 

4,800 

— 

z 



Silk; 

Spinning 

Weaving 

22,386 

3,613 

674 

390 

6 

3,0444-2,363 

7644-676 

1574- 6 

6244-1204-60 

Rayon : 
Weaving 

4,171 

2,848 

35 

1,4014-765 

644-80 

24-84-11 

Silk and 

rayon : 
Weaving 

499 

107 


1414-116 

— 

— 


It is also stated that in the cotton industry hours of work m 
undertakings working two or three shifts are 37^ in the wee , 
paid for as 40. 
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In the silk industry, the data furnished, which are given below, 
relate to the number of undertakings and not to the number of 
workers covered: 



Number uRdertakines workJns dally 


la t'cvo shitts 

In three shifts 


8 b. 

711.30 

711.15 

7h. 

6b. 15 

<ib.3o| 6 h. 

m 

Mj 


m 

m 


JM, 

Weaving 
Spinning and 

7 

10 

4 

20 

3 

„ 1 .. 

i 


- 


1 

1 

- 

throwing 

U 

fi 


10 

8 

— 1 5 

1 

9 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 


In Japan most cotton spinning mills work two 9-hour shifts, 
which include a half-hour break. Cotton wea%nng mills in the district 
of " Shizuoka *' work two H-hour shifts, including a break of one 
hour, so that each shift actually works 10 })ours. Both shifts work 
simultaneously for a certain period during which one of them is 
employed on preparatory work. In silk spinning factories working 
two shifts working hours arc usually 9 in the day, including a half- 
hour break for rest. In silk-winding and in silk-spinning factories, 
one 11-bour shift is usually \vorked, which includes a break of 
one hour. In rayon spinning factories the work is usually organised 
in the same way as in silk and cotton spinning mills and in rayon 
weaving factories in the same Vay as in the silk weaving factories. 
Multiple shifts do not appear lo be worked in the hemp and /la.v 
industry. 

In Mexico the national agreement regulates hours of work 
under the multiple shift system as follows: (a) unskilled workers, 
8 hours; [b) skilled workers, 8 hours for the first shift and 7 hours 
for the second and third shifts, making a total of 42 hours weekly. 

In Poland the Minister of Labour grants permits for the working 
of three shifts only under exceptional circumstances, in particular 
for the completion of urgent orders for foreign markets. Two 
shifts may be worked without special permission, if work does not 
continue through the night. 

In Spain^ according to information furnished hy the Secretary 
of the Spanish Federation of Textile and Kindred Industries, it is 
difficult to ascertain the number of undertakings working on the 
single-shift and multiple-shift systems respectively; but where two 
shifts are em^plo^ved. weekly hotjjs of work are 45 for each and wliere 




three shifts are employed, 42 hours for each. These conditions 
obtain throughout the textile industry, including the cotton, jute' 
wool, silk, rayon and flax sections. ’ ’ 

In Sweden the national collective agreement provides that if 
more than one shift is worked hours of work shall still he 48 in 
the week; but they may be calculated as an average over three 
weeks subject to previous agreement between employers and 
workers. 

In the United States the regulation hours for workers under the 
multiple-shift system are the same as for those employed on a 
single shift, except in the hosiery industry where a 36-hour week, 
paid for as 40 hours, is prescribed if double shifts are worked. 
The number of shifts is limited in all branches of the industry; 
as a rule, the codes prohibit the working of productive machinery 
for more than two 40-hour shifts each week. 

In the U.S.S.R. work in the textile industry is usually organised 
in two shifts. In 1933 the total number of man-days worked 
expressed as a percentage of the normal average of man-days 
worked in single shifts was 202.4 per cent, in the cotton industry 
and 202.2 in the wool industry.^ 

In Yugoslavia, according to figures communicated in 1935 by 
the Ministry of Social Welfare and Public Health, 3,657 workers 
were employed in a single shift, 9,202 in two shifts, and 2,726 in 
three shifts in the textile industry, in the areas of Morava, the 
Save, the Coastal Area, the Vardar, and Belgrade. The normal 
8-hour day is not affected by the employment of several shifts. 

It is clear from these particulars that the multiple shift system 
is fairly widespread in the textile industry, in particular in the 
big producing countries of the Far East. The three-shift system, 
however, seems to be less frequent than the two-shift system, 
owing to the fact that the provisions of the international Conven- 
tions and national legislation prohibiting the employment of 
women and children during the night throughout industry have 
prevented the development of the three-shift system in the textile 
industry, which employs a high proportion of female labour. 

In some countries, too, the serious crisis in the textile industry, 
which appears to be very largely due to over-equipment, has led 

1 Statistics of the Central Board of Economic and Social Statistics of the 
State Planning Committee, Moscow, 1935, p. 503. 
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manufacturers in various branches of the textile industry to 
refrain voluntarily from introducing or developing shift work. 

The organisation of shift work in the textile industry raises 
extremely complex problems as regards its economic effects. 
From the technical standpoint, however, the system presents no 
difficulties because productive work in this industry can be 
suspended on Sunday. 

By way of compensating the workers in some measure for the 
disadvantages attaching to shift work, some regulations prescribe, 
for night work at least, shorter hours than are stipulated for 
ordinary work, and sometimes higher rates of pay. 


7. Making up Lost Time 

Although several of the general laws allow tlie making up of 
lost time under certain circumstances, provisions of this kind are 
Jess common in the special regulations for tho textile industry. 

In Austria tho collective agreement for tho textile industry in 
tho Tyrol allows the making up of time lost on account of statutory 
public holidays during tho two weeks preceding or following the 
holidays, provided that this docs not lead to an extension of hours 
beyond 10 in the day. 

In Czechoslovakia provisions regulating tho making up of lost 
time are found in a number of collective agreements (in particular 
those for Reiohenberg and district, Tannwnld, Hohcnclbo, Asch 
and district, Trautenau, Ncu-Titschoin, and Rumburg areas). The 
reasons for which the making up of lost time is allowed are usually 
" interferences ” with the working of the undertaking. The agree- 
ment for the Rumburg area also allows the making up of time 
lost on working days falling between two public holidays. Most 
of the agreements stipulate that tho lost time must bo made up 
during the following two weeks (four wcekfi under the Rumburg 
agreement), and 1 to hours of overtime may be worked each 
day or 4 to 6 hours where a weekly limit is set. 

In France the provisions of the public administrative regulations 
for the textile industry allowing the making up of time lost on 
account of public holidays, or in slack seasons in the bleaching, 
dyeing and finishing and printing trades, and for some preparatory 
processes in the worsted industry, were repealed by the Decree of 
16 January 1933. The departmental inspector of labour, after 
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consultation with the employers’ and employees’ organisations 
concerned, may authorise overtime not exceeding 40 hours a year 
to make up for time lost as a result of general stoppages of work 
due to the observance of local festivals or other traditional local 
holidays. The hours of work may not in any case exceed 10 in 
the day. It is still permissible to make up time lost on account of 
a collective stoppage of work in cases of accident or force majeure 
(breakdowns of machinery, interruption of motive power, disasters) 
under the following conditions: 

{a) Stoppages not exceeding one day to he made up during the 
fortnight following the resumption of work; 

{h) Stoppages not exceeding a week to be made up within the 
60 days following the resumption of work; 

(c) Stoppages exceeding a week not to be made up beyond the 
limit specified under {h) without a written permit from the 
Departmental Labour Inspector, issued after consulting* 
the employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned. 

In Italy, under the collective agreement for the wool industry, 
time lost as a result of the circumstances specified by section 5 
of the Regulations approved by the Royal Decree of 10 September 
1923, No. 1955,^ may be made up upon application by the manage- 
ment of the undertaking, under the following conditions : 

(a) Stoppages not exceeding two hours in all in any one week' 
to be made up during the following fortnight; 

{b) Stoppages exceeding two hours in a week may be made up 
during the following three months; 

(c) The consequent extensions of hours not to exceed one hour 
daily for the ordinary day shift, and one half-hour daily 
for each shift where double shifts are employed. 

The collective agreement for the cotton industry also refers to 
the Royal Decree of. 10 September 1923, stipulating that not 
more than one extra hour shall be worked each day for the purpose 
of making up lost time. Interruptions agreed upon beforehand 
between employers and workers may be made up in advance. 


1 L S. 1923 — It. 7. Section 5, paragraph 3, runs as follows: “ In the event 
of stoppages of work due to unforeseen causes beyond the control of the 
worker or the employer or due to force majeure and to interruptions of the 
normal time-table agreed upon between employers and employees, the tiine 
lost may be made up, provided that the resulting extension of the hours ol 
wSk sSll not exceed one hour a day at most and that the rules for such 
extensions shall be laid down by the labour agreements. 
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In the Netherlands the wages agreement of the Catholic Textile 
Employers’ Association provides that time lost in consequence of 
a stoppage in the undertaking may be made up to a maximum 
of 17 hours in the year, but this limit may be exceeded in special 
cases subject to agreement between the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations. The wages agreement for the Tilburg wool trade 
provides that foremen and workers drawing a fixed wage may be 
required to make up time lost on account of Catholic Church 
holidays or the breakdo\vn of machinery, without, however, 
specifying any limits. 

In Spain the standards of employment for the Catalan ribbon 
industry provide for the making up of lime lost for reasons of 
force mafeure outside the employers* control or on account of local 
festivals; the time is to be made up in the course of the same or 
the following week. The standards of employment for the textile 
industry in Saragossa and the neighbouring provinces, on the other 
hand, prohibit all making up of lost time; in cases of force majeiire, 
the worker is entitled to his ordinary wages without having to 
make up the time lost. 

In the United States the code for the rayon and silk dyeing 
and printing industry allows the making up of time lost on 
statutory public holidays falling on week days. 

8. Exceptions 

In this section only those exceptions are mentioned which are 
provided for by the special regulations for the textile industry. 
Their purpose is to enable undertakings to cope with the following 
circumstances: 

(i) Accidents, actual or threatened; urgent repairs to ma- 
chinery or plant, and other cases of force mafeure; 

(ii) Operations which for technical reasons cannot be inter- 
rupted at will ; 

(iii) Preparatory and complementary work; 

(iv) Intermittent work; 

(v) Exceptional pressure of work. 

A special section under the title of “ General Exceptions ” deals 
with the other cases in which normal hours of work may be varied 
or exceeded. 

In order to avoid misinterpretations, only those extensions of 
normal hours which result in an extension of the average normal 
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regulation hours calculated over a period of several weeks are 
regarded as exceptions. 

It may also be recalled that the exceptions to normal hours of 
work allowed under the general legislation are applicable to the 
textile industry in the same way as to other industries, unless the 
special regulations lay dow more restrictive conditions, when the 
latter alone apply. Accordingly, in considering the exceptions 
provided under the special regulations for the textile industry in 
the countries in which these exist, reference must also be made to 
the general exceptions figuring in the Appendix. 

(i) Accidents^ actual or threatened;- urgent repairs to machinery or 
plants and other cases of force majeure. 

These exceptions are granted in respect of all industries and call 
for no special remark. 

In Austria the collective agreement for the Tyrol textOe industry 
allows the working of overtime to repair breakdowns, for the loading 
and unloading of trucks, and for the protection of human life and 
property. 

In France the public administrative regulations for the textile 
industry provide for the temporary extension of hours beyond the 
normal limits for urgent work which must be carried out imme- 
diately in order to avert impending accidents, for salvage purposes, dr 
to repair damage to the machinery, plant, or buildings of the under- 
taking; unlimited extension is allowed on any one day chosen by the 
employer, and on subsequent days not more than two hours beyond 
the limits fixed for the majority of workers in the undertaking. 

In Mexico the national collective agreement for the textile 
industry allows the working of overtime in exceptional circum- 
stances connected with the manufacturing processes and in cases of 
force mafeure. Not more than three hours’ overtime may be worked 
each day and on not more than three days in the week. If work in 
any one department is interrupted by a breakdown, the repair 
shops must continue to work with alternating shifts for as long as 
may be necessary, in such a way as not to infringe the above 
provisions. 

In the Netherlands the wages agreement of the Association of 
Catholic Employers in the Textile Industry prescribes that over- 
time may be worked “ where circumstances so require ”. 
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In Sweden the national agreement for the textile industry speci- 
fies that the management of the undertaking is entitled to take all 
necessarj' measures respecting hours of work in cases of jorce 
mafeure^ accident, fire, shortage or breakdown of the electric power 
supply, damage to machinery or transmission pipes, etc. Overtime 
worked under these circumstances does not confer the right to 
extra pay. 

In the United Stales the limits to normal hours of work set by the 
various codes do not as a rule apply to persons employed on emer- 
gency work and breakdown gangs. Tim code for the velvet 
industry specifies further that overtime may be worked to repair 
damage duo to accidents jeopardising life or properly. 

(ii) Operations which for technical reasons cannot be interrupted at 
will 

Tlierc arc certain operations which must bo continued until 
completed, cither because tlioir interruption is impossible for 
technical reasons, or because it would entail considerable expense. 
Processes of this kind arc found mainly in the bleaching, dyeing 
and finishing branches of the industr>*. 

In France llie public administrative regulations for the textile 
industry' provide for an extension of two hours beyond the daily 
limit of the general work of llie undertaking for adult men engaged 
in operations depending upon technical reactions which cannot be 
stopped at will, when it lias not been possible to complete them with- 
in the regulation period on account of exceptional circumstances. 

In Great Britain the various agreements for the bleaching and 
dyeing trade state that " owing to the peculiar needs of the dyeing 
trade, it is difiTicult to adlierc to a rigid 48 hours ", but that the 
systematic working of overtime must be strictly limited, not more 
tlian 60 hours a week being worked by any worker. 

In the United States the cotton textile code provides for the 
extension of hours up to 48 in the week in the case of employees 
engaged in the operation of dyeing, bleaching, drying and merceris- 
ing machines when used only as a part of a continuous chemical 
process, where the goods would be jeopardised by interruption. 
The code for the rayon and silk dyeing and printing industry 
similarly provides that employees engaged in the processes of 
boiling, bleaching, weighting, dyeing and drying may be required 
to work an additional two hours daily up to a total of 48 hours 
weekly if the goods would be jeopardised by interruption. The 
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hosiery, code provides that dyehoiise workers may work more than 
40 hours m the week where necessary, either in order to finish the 
hatch or to complete a continuous process, subject to the payment of 
overtime rates for the extra hours worked. No exceptions of this 
kind are specified by the textile processing code. 


(iii) Preparatory and complementary work. 


Preparatory and complementary work in the textile industry 
includes the cleaning of the general plant and the starting and 
cleaning of boilers, drying apparatus and other plant worked by 
furnaces or electric power. As already stated in the section dealing 
with the definition of hours of work, the cleaning and oiling of 
productive machinery is not always regarded as preparatory or 
complementary work. 

In Austria the collective agreement for the Vorarlherg textile 
industry specifies that the wages of skilled boilermen and main 
• shafting oilers paid hy the week must cover the normal overtime 
involved hy their work. 


In Czechoslovakia the collective agreements (e.g, those for the 
textile industry in Eastern and Central Bohemia, Reichenberg and 
district, Tannwald, Hohenelbe, Trautenau, Rumhurg, Asch and 
district and Troppau) provide that the preparatory or comple- 
mentary work necessary for the starting of boilers and other plant, 
oiling, firing and the cleaning of premises must he performed as 
required, even if it involves an extension of normal hours of work, 
and that payment for the extra hours worked shall be at the 
normal rates. Under the agreement for Eastern and Central 
Bohemia, however, firemen are paid at a higher rate for every hour 
of overtime wmrked daily beyond the first. In the Troppau jute 
industry overtime rates are paid for the normal overtime worked 

t 

by firemen. 


In France the following exceptions are allowed under the public 
administrative regulations in respect of preparatory and comple- 


mentary work: 

Operations 

Work of persons specially employed 
in connection tvith ovens, furnaces, 
stoves, drying-rooms, or boilers 
other than those used for generat- 
ing power, and in the heating of 
tubs and vats, provided that such 
work is merely preparatory or com- 
plementary, and does not constitute . 
the main work of the undertaking. 


Extension allowed Workers covered 

2 hours beyond the Adult men. 
daily limit of the 
general work of the 
undertaking ; 2^4 
hours on each day 
following a day on 
which work has 
been suspended. 
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Operations 

Work of mechanics, electricians, ^ 
and stokers employed m connec- j 

Extension allowed 

1 

Workers covered 

tion with the power supply, light - 1 
ing and heating, the repair of 
hoisting apparatus, and the water ] 
supply. 

ditto 

1 

ditto 

Oiling the main shafting. 

2 hours beyond the 
weekly limit of the 
gener^ work of the 
undertaking. 

Adult men 

Cleaning machinery, frames, and all 
other productive plant. 

1 hour beyond the 
weekly limit of the 
general work of the 
undertaking. 

All workers. 

Cleaning frames in connection with 
the spinning of flax, hemp, jute, 
ramie, and substitutes for these; 
cleaning self-acting mules in cotton 
spinning. 

1 Yi hours beyond the 
weekly limit of the 
general work of the 
undertaking. 

All workers. 

Oiling self-acting mules m wool 
spinning. 

15 minutes beyond 
the daily limit of 
the general work of 
the undertaking. 

All workers. 


In addition to these exceptions the regulations also provide for 
an extension ot 2 hours beyond the daily limit of the general 
work of the undertaking for foremen and forewomen, charge hands 
and workers employed specially in regulating the frames, investi- 
gating, testing and introducing new patterns. 

In Great Britain the collective agreeraenls for the bleaching and 
dyeing trade provide that the limitation of hours to 48 in the 
week shall not apply to fircrs and men engaged in cleaning machi- 
nery. No limits are fixed for the hours of these classes of workers, 
but the agreements provide that no worker may work for more 
than 60 hours in the week. 

In India, ^ in the Central Provinces and Berar, exceptions are 
granted in cotton spinning and weaving mills in respect of work 
in connection with (i) mill gearing, electric driving or lighting 
apparatus, steam or water pipes or pumps or humidifying apparatus, 
tunnels and underground flues; (ii) driving electric fans used in 
and for lighting of compounds, offices or any part of the mill 
building exclusively used for a dwelling; (iii) oiling, examining or 
repairing machinery and cleaning of ceilings, beams or walls. 

^ Under the provisions of the Factory Act, the exceptions granted in respect 
of preparatory and complementary w)rk which has to be performed outside 
tlie normal hours of work of the undertaking are to be fixed by the Local 
Governments. 
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Adult male workers emplo 3 ^ed on these operations may work- up 
to eleven hours daily and 66 hours weekly. In the Bombay Pre- 
sidency the exceptions in respect of preparatory and complementary 
work apply to all industries, including the textile industry, but 
are limited to workers engaged on steam-raising and engine pre- 
paration; djming and bleaching, calendering and finishing, sizing, 
and cloth printing do not come under any general exemption. 
In the Punjab the exemptions for preparatory and complementary 
work are applicable to the textile industry, provided that not 
more than 6 hours’ overtime are worked in the week by not more 
than- 3 per cent, of the working force in each undertaking. In 
Madras the workers engaged in connection with drying machines, 
engines, boilers, and the engineering and electrical departments 
are exempted from the general measures. 

In Italy firemen and enginemen in all branches of the textile 
industry, except wool, and oilers in the hemp industry are excluded 
from the 40-hour week provisions. 

In Sweden the National Agreement authorises the management 
of the undertaking to extend the hours of adult workers over 
18 years for the performance of essential preparatory and com- 
plementary work. 

In the United States repair-shop men, engineers, firemen and 
cleaners are generally excluded from the 40-hour week provisions, 
their weekly hours being usually 44, or 40 with a tolerance of 
10 per cent. In the silk industry this 10 per cent, tolerance is 
regarded as overtime, whereas in the throwing industry only 
hours worked in excess of 44 are counted as overtime. The hosiery 
code provides that machine-fixers may work more than 44 hours 
weekly where necessary to carry out repairs and alterations to 
machinery, any hours worked in excess of 9 in the day and 44 in 
the week being paid for at overtime rates, 

(iv) Intermittent work. 

This type of exception applies principally to the work of super- 
visors, watchmen, gatekeepers, engine stokers, etc. 

In Austria the collective agreement for the Vorarlberg textile 
industry specifies that where workers engaged in minding pumps 
and turbines are paid by the week their weekly wage must cover 
the overtime normally entailed by their special activities. Under 
the collective agreement for the T^rol textile industry , payment 
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for overtime must bo calculated as a lump sum in tho case oi 
vrorkers whose hours are difllcult to control (drivers of horse or 
motor vehicles) and of classes of persons such as gatekeepers, 
watchmen, night watchmen, engineers in central power plants. 

In Czechoslovakia the collective agreement for Eastern and 
Central Bohemia provides that gardeners, drivers, night watchmen 
and other classes of workers whose w'ork is intermittent shall not 
he entitled to overtime pay if their hours exceed the general hours 
worked in the undertaking. The collective agreement foi Ilohenclbe 
provides that tho hours of horse drivers shall include 14 hours 
''wailing" in addition to the normal 40 liours weekly, any hours 
beyond this limit being paid for as overtime. Tho agreement for 
the Troppau jute industry prescribes the payment of higlicr rates 
for the normal overtime worked by persons in charge of turbines. 

In France the regulations for the textile industry authorise tho 
following c.xccption8: 

' Operations 

Workers whoso limo on duly 
actually Includes long rest 
periods, such as watchmen, 
care takers, pointsmen, workers 
on tho railways of tlio under- 
taking, motor drivers, carmen, 
delivciymcn, warehousemen, 
tire brigade. 

Timekeepers, olhco messengers 
and similar workers. 

Persons in cliargo of tiio 
medical service and olficr wel- 
fare arrangements for tho 
workers ana employees of llio 
undertaking and tlicir fami- 
lies. 

In Great Britain the national agreement for tho wool trade 
excludes engine drivers and stokers from tho provision prescribing 
a 48-hour week. Tho maximum hours for tlieso classes are 55 in 
the week, their normal hotirs of work being fixed by each under- 
taking. It is also specified that engine drivers’ and stokers’ time 
includes starting up and stopping, provided that this does not 
exceed 7 hours in the week, after which overtime rates must bo 
paid. 

In India no exceptions are granted as a rule for intermittent 
■work in the textile industry. Where exceptions are allowed under 
this head, the conditions arc the same as for preparatory and 


nxtcft^ion alloN^rd Workers covered 

4 hours beyond tJio daily Adult men. 
Jiniit of the general v ork 
of the undertaking, sub- 
ject to a maximum iimil 
of 12 hours per day. 


2 hours beyond Ifie daily Men and 
limit of the general work women, 

of the undertaking, sub- 
ject to a maximum limit 
of 12 hours per day. 
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• complemeiitary work, since the classes df work concerned in bdth 
cases are often identical. . 

In Italy the agreements between the confederations exclude 
supervisors, workers , in central power houses and cabins from the 
40-hour week provision in all the textile, industries except wool. 

In the United States the normal hours of watchmen are iisudlly 
56 in the week. The supervisory staff is also excluded from the 
normal time-table, but no specific limit is set to their hoiirs dl 
work. 

(v) Exceptional pressure of work. 

In addition to the exemptions granted under the general legisla- 
tion, some of the special regulations allow the extension of hours of 
work in order to. enable the undertaking to cope with exceptioiihl 
pressure of work. As a result of the depression, however, exemp- 
tions under this head have been suspended in some cases with a 
. view to allowing of the re-engagement of unemployed workers. • 

In France the Decree of 9 April 1935, which was preceded 
by a series of orders issued from December 1933 onwards, suspended 
for one year the utilisation of the overtime allowance provided 
by the public administrative regulations to meet exceptional 
pressure of work. Notwithstanding, the Minister of Labour may, 
under the provisions of the Act of 8 April 1935 in pursuance of which 
the above Decree was issued, remove this restriction in cases of 
proved extraordinary pressure of work which cannot be dealt with 
by any other means, such as the engagement of additional staff. 

In Germany the Act concerning spinning materials provides that 
when the weekly limit of 36 hours has been exceeded in order to 
finish urgent orders required for export within a specified time- , 
limit, such hours are not included in the calculation of the minimum 
weekly number of hours which must be worked before workers may 
be dismissed on account of shortage of raw materials. 

In the United States the codes for the various branches of the 
textile industry provide for the possibility of overtime in case of 
emergency work. 

(vi) General exceptions. 

Some of the regulations do not specify the reasons for which 
ours of work may be extended, but the possibility of worlfirig 
overtime is implicit in the fact that they prescribe the payment o 



higher rates for any hours worked iti excess of the normal limits. 
Cases of this kind are found in particular in Australia (awards for 
the wool, cotton, and knitting industries), Austria (various collective 
agreements), Czechoslovakia (various collective agreements), Great 
Britain (national agreement for the cotton trade and special wool 
textile overtime agreement), Hungary (works rules), New Zealand 
(award for the wool industry) and Spain (the majority of the 
standards of employment). 

Some of the provisions laid down by the regulations are of a very 
general character. In Prance the public administrative regulations 
allow the temporary extension of normal hours of work for work 
carried out in the interests of national safety or defence or for the 
public service, under an order from the Government certifying the 
necessity for extension, the limits to be fixed in each case by agree- 
ment between the Minister of Labour and the department which has 
ordered the work. In Germany the collective rules mention the 
possibility of extended hours for technical reasons connected with 
the working of the undertaking. In Great Britain the special 
overtime agreement for the wool textile trade does not state the 
reasons for which overtime may be worked, but sets limits to the 
total daily hours of workers as follows: adult men, 10 hours daily 
from Monday to Thursday, 9’/* hours on Friday; adult women and 
young persons, not more than 6 hours’ overtime per week. These 
limits may be exceeded subject to special permission and on 
account of special circumstances. In Mexico the national agree- 
ment provides that overtime may be worked up to 3 hours daily 
on not more than 3 days a week, in the case of exceptional circum- 
stances connected with the manufacturing processes. In the 
Netherlands the wages agreement of the Association of Catholic 
Employers in the Textile Industry allows the working of overtime 
" where circumstances so require The wages agreement for the 
Tilburg wool trade provides on the one hand that overtime shall 
be paid for at an increased rate and, on the other hand, permits an 
extension of the working hours of foremen and workers drawing a 
fixed wage by one hour per week to be paid for at ordinary rates. 
In Spain the standards of employment for the bleaching industry 
in Barcelona allow overtime to meet the needs of production. In 

■ Sweden the national agreement for the textile industry provides 
that overtime may be worked on the application of the management 
of the undertaking if permitted by legislation or authorised by the 
competent authorities. In the United States the hosiery code 

■ provides that clerical employees may be required to work up td 
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48 hours weekly for 12 weeks in the year (6 weeks in each half-year), 
all hours in excess of 40. in the week being paid for at a higher rate. 

Procedure for the Authorisation of Overtime 

The procedure for obtaining permission to work overtime differs 
from country to country and often even within the same country 
under different kinds of regulations. Where, as is sometimes the 
case, special regulations for the textile industry are silent on this 
point, the provisions of the general legislation are applicable. 

In the case of accident, danger or other cases of force majeure, 
the employer is not as a rule required to comply with any formalities 
beforehand, notification to the labour inspection authorities being 
sufficient. As regards the exceptions allowed for preparatory and 
complementary work and also those for intermittent work, the 
employer may usually avail himself of these without formality, 
although in some cases he may be required to post up the daily 
hours of work at the workplace. For the other classes of excep- 
tions, however, a permit must generally be obtained beforehand 
from the competent administrative authority. 

Permission to work overtime in these cases may be made 
conditional on the existence of a shortage of labour or on specific 
economic circumstances. A shortage of labour must be proved to 
exist, for instance, in under the standards of employment for 

the Crevillente textile industry ; in France, under the Decree of 9 April 
1935, temporarily suspending the overtime allowance granted to meet 
exceptional pressure of work ; and in Italy, under the general agree- 
ments between the confederations. The German Act requires the pre- 
sence of circumstances favourable to an extension of economicactivity.' 

Details of the special procedure prescribed for obtaining over- 
time permits in certain cases are given below. 

In Czechoslovakia the various collective agreements for the 
textile industry usually specify that the employer may order the 
working of the extra hours necessitated by preparatory and com- 
plementary work and intermittent work without any formality. 
The collective agreement for the Brno wool industry provides that 
the workers are bound to work overtime as required by the manage- 
ment of the undertakings within the regulation limits, and also 
on public holidays, except the follovdng major holidays: New 
Year’s Day, Easter Monday, W'hit Monday, 1 May, Corpus Christi, 
6 July, 28 October, and 24 and 25 December. 



In France the head of an undertaking, who in normal 
circumstances wishes to avail himself of the temporary exemptions 
allowed to meet exceptional pressure of work, is required to notify 
the labour inspector of his intention in advance; a previous appli- 
cation is only obligatory in those industries in respect of which the 
utilisation of the overtime allowance has been suspended in pur- 
suance of the Act of 8 April 1935, as is the case for the textile 
industries. 

In Germany the collective rules for Wiirttemberg and Hohen- 
zollem state that the management of the undertaking, after 
consultation with the confidential council, may extend hours of 
work up to 54 in the week for three weeks, any further extension 
requiring the consent of the inspection authorities for industry 
and commerce. The former collective agreement for the Rhineland, 
which is presumably still observed, provides that the employer 
may prolong hours of work in the undertaking by not more than 
3 hours in the week after consulting the statutory workers’ repre- 
sentative body; for any further extension an agreement is necessary 
between the management of the undertaking and the workers’ 
representative body, and in the event of the latter’s refusal arbitra- 
tion is provided for by the management of the Rhineland district 
group. Similarly, the former collective agreement for Baden 
provides that the management of the undertaking may order an 
extension of hours up to 51 per week, a further extension up to 
not more than 54 hours being allowed subject to the consent 
of the workers’ representative body. In the event of dis- 
agreement the chairman of the local conciliation board is required 
to arbitrate. 

In Great Britain the special agreement concerning overtime in 
the wool textile trade provides that employers may extend the 
hours of their workpeople within the specified limits without 
complying with any formalities. Any firm requiring to work 
overtime in excess of these limits must notify the Wool (and 
Allied) Textile Employers’ Council, and if the Council is satisfied 
that the extension is warranted, it must consult the trade unions 
concerned, the application being granted only by agreement 
between the employers’ and workers’ organisations. The national 
agreement for the bleaching, dyeing and finishing trades prohibits 
overtime after 6 p.m. unless satisfactory arrangements can be 
mutually agreed upon between the employers’ federation and the 
trade union concerned. 
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In Italy the general Interconfederal Agreement of July 1935 
provides that whenever normal hours of work are exceeded the 
employer must, within 24 hours, notify his local association, 
which in turn notifies the corresponding workers’ association, 
stating the reasons for which he considers it impossible to deal 
with the pressure of work by engaging extra staff. If the associa- 
tions consider these reasons unsatisfactory they may order the 
cessation of overtime; in the event of disagreement, the question 
must be settled by the corporative inspectorate. 

In Mexico the national agreement states that if overtime is 
necessary, owing to exceptional circumstances or for reasons of 
force mafeurc, the heads of undertakings must notify the repre- 
sentatives of the unions concerned, and that such overtime may 
only be worked with the consent of the staff. 

In the Netherlands the wages agreement of the Association of 
Catholic Employers in the Textile Industry provides that the 
working of overtime must be notified in every case to the labour 
inspector and to the employers’ and workers’ organisations 
concerned. 

In Spain the standards of employment for the Grevillente 
textile industry provide that permission to work overtime must 
be obtained from the inspection committee; where it is refused 
appeal may be made to the chairman of the joint board, which 
has power to grant the required permission. According to the 
standards of employment for the Barcelona bleaching industry, 
the employer may employ his workers for longer than the normal 
hours of work, subject to their consent, where such extension is 
necessitated by the requirements of the work. 

In the United States the cotton textile code provided for the 
constitution of a joint Industrial Relations Board in each State 
and for the whole of the country; all disputes arising out of condi- 
tions of employment, and in particular as to the " stretch-out ” 
system, were to be referred to these bodies. These provisions, like 
all the other provisions of the codes, are now no longer enforceable 
and their* observance depends on the good will of the employers 
concerned. 

Overtime Rates 

Generally speaking, the regulations regard as overtime all time 
worked in excess of normal weekly hours or outside the normal 
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frours fixed for the beginning and end of the daily work of thd 
undertaking. Below are given the overtime rates prescribed by 
the various regulations for the textile industry and the conditions 
under which they apply. 

Australia. — Awards for the woollen and worsted, cotton and 
knitting sections of the textile industry: 

Time and a half for the first 4 hours worked beyond ordinary 
daily hours; 

Double time after the first 4 hours worked beyond ordinary daily 
hours ; 

Double time for overtime worked on Sunday and public holidays, 

Austria. — The collective agreements -analysed prescribe the 
following overtime rates : 

(a) Lower Austria and Tyrol: 

Time and a quarter for overtime worked on w'eekdays; 

Time and a half for work on Sundays; 

Double time for work on public holidays. 

(b) Vorarlberg: 

Time and a half for overtime worked on weekdays. 

Double time for work on Sundays and public holidays. 

Czechoslovakia. — The collective agreements analysed provide 
for the following overtime rates: 

Time and a quarler ior overtime wotked on weekdays; 

Time and a half for work on Sundays. 

As regards public holidays, a distinction is made between the 
major public holidays and minor public holidays, the former 
including New Year’s Day, Easter Monday, Whit Monday, 1 May, 
28 October (national holiday) and Christmas Day, and sometimes 
also Corpus Christi, 6 July and 24 December. It is only for the 
major public holidays that the overtime rates differ from those for 
weekdays and Sundays; as a rule work on these days is paid for at 
double rates, but at time and a half in Eastern and Central Bohemia 
and in the Troppau jute industry. 

The rate for night work (from 10 p.m, to 5 a.m.) is usually time 
and a half, and double time in Eastern and Central Bohemia. 

France. — The Decree of 12 December 1919 for the application 
of the Eight-Hour Day Act to the textile industry provides that 
overtime worked in cases of exceptional pressure of work slial! 
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b© paid for in accordance with the custom in force in respect of 
overtime. 

Germany. — Overtime rates under the collective rules for 
Wurttemberg' and'HohenzoUern: 

Time and a quarter for hours in excess of 48 weekly ; 

Time and a half for work on Sunday and public holidays and for 
night work (8 p.m. to 5 a.m.). 

. Former collective agreements for the Rhineland: 

Time and a quarter for overtime worked in excess of 48 hours 
weekly. 

Former collective agreement for Baden: 

Time and a quarter for overtime worked in excess of 48 hours 
weekly; 

Time and a half for night work (10 p.m. to 6 a.m.); 

Double time for work on Sunday. 

Great Britain. — {a) National agreement for the wool trade: 
Time and a quarter for the first 2 hours’ overtime worked 
on weekdays; 

Time and a half for all hours after the first two worked on 
weekdays ; 

Double time for overtime worked from Saturday midnight to 
6 a.m. Monday; 

Time and a half for work on all statutory holidays except 
Christmas Day. 

Double time for work on Christmas Day. 

{h) Special overtime agreement for mill engineers, firemen, men 
in charge of boilers, oilers and greasers, etc., in the cotton trade in 
certain districts: 

Time and a quarter for the first 2 hours’ overtime worked daily; 
Time and a half for the third and following hours’ overtime 
worked daily; 

Time and a half for hours worked between 2 p.m. on Saturday 
and Monday morning. 

(c) National agreement for the bleaching and dyeing trades: 

No percentage increases in rates are mentioned, but the agreement 
lays dovm hourly increases in rates expressed in terms of cash; 

(i) for overtime worked during the day or night on weekdays, 

(ii) for Sunday work. Payment at double rates is prescribed for 
all work done between Saturday midnight and Sunday midnight. 
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Italy 

(a) Collective agreement for the cotton industry: 

30 per cent, increase for overtime worked during the day; 
Time and a half for overtime worked during the night (10 
p.m. to 5 a.m.); 

Time and a half for work on public holidays. 

{b) The collective agreement for the wool industry leaves the 
fixing of the percentage increases and rates for overtime 
and for work on public holidays to the local organisations, 
(c) The increased rates adopted in respect of the wool industry 
and in the other branches of the textile industry, linen, 
hemp, jute, silk, are in the main the same as those given 
for the cotton industry. 

Mexico. — National collective agreement: 

Double time in all cases. 

Netherlands. — Wages agreement of the Association of Catholic 
Employers in the Textile Industry and the Tilburg Woollen Cloth 
Manufacturers’ Association: 

15 per Cent, increase for ordinary overtime; 

Time and a quarter for overtime worked between 5 a.m. and 
7 a.m. and between 7 p.m. and 9 p.m.; 

Time and a half for overtime worked during the night (9 p.m. 
to 5 a.m.) 

Double lime lor work on Sunday.^ 

Netv Zealand. — Award for the wool industry in various industrial 
districts: 

Time and a half for the first 3 hours’ overtime worked daily; 
Double time for the fourth and following hours’ overtime worked 
daily, and until work be^ns on the following day; 

Double time for all overtime worked on Sunday or on public 
holidays. 

Spain 

(a) Standards of employment for the Barcelona bleaching 
industry:. 

Time and a half. 

‘ This provision does not appear in the Tilburg wages agreement. 

* Under the Tilburg agreement this provision does not apply to firemen, 
stokers, engineers, smiths and carpenters. 
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In Australia the arbitration awards for the wool, cotton and 
knitting industries make provision for the appointment in each 
State of a Board of Reference consisting of employers and workers 
under the chairmanship of an independent magistrate. The Board 
has power to settle disputes on any matters arising out of tlie 
award. 

In Austria the collective agreements provide that disputes 
arising out of their application shall in tlic first place be referred 
to the management and the works committee. If no agreement 
can be reached the dispute is then referred to the employers' and 
workers’ organisations. The last recourse is to the Conciliation 
Office set up by law. 

In Czechoslovakia there are two or three stages in tlie procedure 
laid down in collective agreements for the settlement of disputes 
arising out of tlicir application. In the first place the dispute is 
considered jointly by the management and a delegation appointed 
by the slafT. In small undertakings regular slafi representatives 
arc appointed, but in undertakings employing more than thirty 
persons the delegation consists of a works committee sot up under 
the Act of 12 August 1921. One of the duties of this committee 
is to supervise the application of collective agreements. The 
latter usually provide that disputes which cannot bo settled in 
this way arc to be referred to a conciliation or arbitration committee 
consisting of representatives of both parties to the dispute and of 
the trade associations or unions to which tlio parties belong. 
Some collective agreements provide for a court of third instance. 
For instance, the collective agreement for Eastern and Central 
Bohemia stipulates that a dispute may in the last resort bo referred 
to a Central Joint Committee for tlio Textile Industry; the decisions 
of this committee are binding on the parties. 

In France the Decree issuing administrative regulations for the 
textile industry expressly stipulates that in each undertaking or 
part of an undertaking workers and employees may only work to 
a time schedule sho>ving the distribution of hours of work for each 
day or each week. The time schedule must indicate the Iiours at 
which each working period begins and ends. No worker or employee 
may he employed outside these timedimits. The schedule must 
be posted up on all working premises and if shifts are worked the 
schedule must give the names of the persons employed in each 
shift. 
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In Germany the application of the Act concerning spinning 
materials is supervised hy the labour inspectors, the quota restric- 
tion offices being responsible, however, for the actual distribution 
of the quotas of raw materials. 

In Great Britain the national collective agreement for the dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing industry provides that all industrial 
disputes shall be referred to a Reference Board consisting of seven 
members appointed by the employers and seven members appointed 
by the unions. In the event of the Board failing to settle any 
dispute referred to it, the employers’ members and the union 
members each appoint an arbitrator. If the arbitrators fail to 
agree, they may appoint an umpire. Further, as has already been 
pointed out, trade boards have been set up in the jute, flax and 
hemp trades, in the linen and cotton handkerchief and household 
goods and linen piece goods trade and in the cotton waste recla- 
mation trade. 

In Mexico factory joint committees, district joint committees 
and a National Joint Committee have been set up under the 
national collective agreement. These committees supervise the 
application of the national agreement and of any regulations drawn 
up in pursuance of that agreement. They also interpret its pro- 
visions in doubtful cases. Decisions given by the several joint 
-committees are binding on the parties unless an appeal is lodged 
with a higher committee in any particular dispute. The National 
Joint Committee has power to deal with all questions referred to 
it by district joint committees and factory joint committees. 

In Spain the standards of employment for the textile industry 
of Crevillente provide that “ the committee of inspection shall have 
power to consider and settle all disputes connected with the orga- 
nisation of work in each factory ”. If no agreement can be reached 
the dispute must be referred to a court of first instance. The 
standards of employment for the bleaching industry in Barcelona 
provide that the joint committee (joint board) concerned may 

order such inspections to be made as it thinks fit ” with a view 
to supervising the application of regulations. The standards of 
employment for the ribbon trade in Catalonia provide that 
complaints made by workers shall be referred to a joint board. 
The same proidsion is made in the textile industry of Corunna where 
the joint board may appoint ad hoc inspection committees. The 
standards of employment for weavers, tapestry makers, etc., in the 
Prnvdnce of Madrid likewise provide that disputes shall be referred 
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to the jojul hoard and in cases where no such body e-^ists, to an 
ad hoc “ joint committee ” In the textile industries of Valencia 
and Saragossa the standards of employment also provide for the 
reference of disputes to the joint board concerned 

In Sweden the leading trade associations and unions have pover 
to negotiate the settlement of disputes arising out of the application 
of the national collective agreement for the textile industry 

In the United States ^ the code of fair competition for the cotton 
textile industry provides that every four weeks each employer 
shall send m returns to the Cotton Textile Institute showing actual 
hours worked. Further, a Cotton Textile Industrial Relations 
Board was set up for the whole ternlorj of the United States, 
consisting of five members, of wliom two represent employers and 
tw 0 workers, w hile a fifth is selected by the Administrator In each 
State in W’hich the cotton textile mdustrj operates, the Admmis 
trator was required to appoint a Cotton Textile Industrial Relations 
Board on the same lines Tlie code provided tlial whenever a 
controversy arose between employer and employees involving anj 
problem of working conditions, an industrial relations committee 
with equal representation might be chosen by the employer and 
emplojees of the mill, the parties might appeal to the State In- 
dustnal Relations Board, the decisions of which must be submitted 
to the Cotton Textile National Industrial Relations Board for 
review and approval The code for the wool industry provides that 
" each employer shall furnish regular reports ” to the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, and that these reports shall 
show information with respect to hours A Wool Textile Industry 
Committee has been set up to supervise the application of the code 
The committee consists of six representatives elected by the em- 
ployers and three members without vote appointed by the Admi- 
nistrator A similar provision is made m the code for the silk 
textile industry, m which the supervisory body is the General 
Planning Committee This committee consists of fifteen employers’ 
representatives and three members without vote appointed by the 
Administrator Similarly under the Throwing Code, a Code 
Administration Committee was sot up consisting of thirteen em- 
ployers’ representatives and three members without vote appointed 
by the Administrator 


^ In view of the Supreme Court’s decision which has already been mentioned, 
the National Administration may no longer co operate m enforcing the Codes 
whicli remain m force 

5 
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III. — ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK 

Below are given some particulars, based on the most recent 
statistics available, as to hours of work in the textile industry in 
the following countries: Austria^ Estonia^ Finland^ France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland 
and the United States. 

In most cases these .figures are taken from statistics compiled 
periodically on the basis of returns from some of the undertakings 
in the principal industries. They therefore do not relate to all the 
workers in the industries concerned, and the number of under- 
takings covered may vary slightly from one date to another. 

The following tables give the series relating to the textile industry. 
The classification of the various divisions and subdivisions of 
industry varies, however, from one country to another, and 
differences may in fact exist even when the terms used are identical. 
Moreover, the form in which the data are compiled also varies 
considerably. Sometimes the statistics give the percentage of 
workers having worked for a certain number of hours per day or 
week, and sometimes the average number of hours worked by each 
worker per day, week or month. Hence these figures can serve only 
to give a general indication of the position in each country, and 
cannot be used for the purpose of making exact international 
comparisons. 

For most of the countries mentioned, fuller data for the period 
1927-1934, together with notes on their sources and methods of 
compilation, will be found in the I.L.O. Year-Book 1934-1935, 
Vol. II: Labour Statistics. 


ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN SELECTED 

COUNTRIES 


Austria ^ 


Returns of the Chamber of Workers and Employees 


Dates 


1934: Januarj* 

July 

December . . . . 
1935: — 

1 Textile and clothing industry. 

2 First ueck of the month. 


Percentage of workers working weekly 


Up to 

Over 40 
and under 

48 hours 

Hours 

40 hours 

48 hours 

and over 

unknown 

20.2 

9.4 

68.6 

1.8 

11.5 

3.7 

83.5 

1.3 

10.7 

6.3 

80.9 

2.1 



— 

— 

— 
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Estonia 


Information from Central Statistical Office 

Average hours per male worker pel day In undertakings 
cmptoylog 20 workers and over 

Date Cotton Wool Lluen Silk Other Total 

textiles 

1934 2nd half year 8 10 8 47 8 00 7 99 8 21 8 21 

1935 1st half year — — ■ — — — — 


Finland 


Statistics of Ministry of Social 


Affairs 


Date 


Average r\ecklv hours per worker 


1934 (average) 


47 1 


France 


Returns of Labour Inspectors 


Percentage of workers working weekly 



Datei 

Under 40 
hours 

40 to under 

48 hours 

48 hours 
aod over 

1934* 

March 

181 

25 1 

56 8 


June 

23 6 

38 4 

38 0 


Septeraher 

37 5 

32 9 

29 6 


December 

39 7 

31 1 

29 2 

1935 

JIarch 

36 2 

32 7 

31 1 


June 

28 0 

35 4 

36 6 


September 

26 3 

32 6 

41 1 


December 

23 69 

29 92 

46 39 

1936 

January 

22 35 

29 76 

47 89 


1 The figures relate to the first of the following month 


Germany 

A — Returns of German Labour Front 


Date 


Percentage of workers working weekly 
Under 40 40 to under 48 hom 

bouts 48 hours and over 


1934 March 
June 

September 


22 7 43 4 33 9 

19 8 43 9 86 3 

53 5 29 6 16 9 
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B. Statistics of Institute for Economic Research 


Date 


Average dally 
hours per worker 


1934: March 743 

June ! ] lAZ 

September 6^4 

December 7*08 

1935: March 6.94 

June • 6.45 

September 6.71 


Great Britain 


Returns of Ministry of Labour 


Short time Overtime 


Date 1 

Percentage 

Average 

Percentage 

Average 


of workers 

number of 

of workers 

number of 


on 

hours lost 

working 

hours’ ovei'- 


short time 


overtime 

time worked 

1. Cotton 





1934: March .... 

8 

13.5 

n- - 


June 

10.5 

17 


— 

September. . . 

11 

16.5 

— 

— 

December . . . 

11 

14 

— 

— 

1935: jMarch .... 

9 

14.5 

— 

— 

June 

13.5 

14 

— 

— 

September. . . 

8 

14 

— 


2. Wool (woollen section) 





1934: March .... 

20 

8 

22 

7 

June ~ . 

34 

11 

12.5 

7 

September. . . 

29 

9,5 

18 

7.5 

December . . . 

25 

9 

15.5 

6 

1935: March .... 

33 

11 

12.5 

C 

June 

28 

9 

12 

7 

September. . . 

17 

10 

23 

7 

It 

8. Wool (worsted section) 





1934: March .... 

21.5 

10 

18 

0 

June ..... 

42 

13 

9 

7 

September. . . 

80 

11 

9.5 


December . . . 

13 

11.5 

29 

G 

1935: March .... 

19 

11.5 

23 

6 

.hine 

14 

11 

14 

6 

September. . . 

11 

11 

28.5 

6 


1 Out' in th'* raorith. 
i y-i ffnin"- ft June; rH^n rrf.’r to July. 
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Hungary 


A — Returns of the Royal Hungarian Statistical Office 

ATerage dally 

Date hours per worker 

1933 (average) 9 21 

1934 — 


- Information from the Royal Hungarian Statistical 
Office 


Percentage * ol workers working daily 




Date 

Up to 

Over 6 

10 to 

Over 





8 hours 

to under 

10 hours 

11 hours 

11 hours 

1 

Cation 








1933 

1 

Julj 

22 4 

11 4 

66 2 

01 



1 

October 

22 3 

11 1 

66 4 

01 

2 

Hemp 








1933 

1 

July 

Cl 

54 7 

39 2 





1 

October 

60 

51 9 

42 1 

— 

3 

Jute 








1933 

1 

July 

_ 

77 

92 3 





1 

October 

49 

— 

951 

— 

4 

Wool 








1933 

1 

July 

0 8 

13 6 

85 0 

06 



1 

October 

19 

13 7 

84 4 

— 

5 

sak 








1933 

1 

July 

10 0 

58 0 

32 0 





1 

October 

89 

47 4 

43 4 

03 


X ralcuiated 

by the f L 0 






Italy 


A — Returns of the Ministry of Corporations 


1 


Percentage of workers working weekly 


Date! 

Silk spinning and reeling 


Under Over 

48 hoars 48 hours 48 hours 


1934 

March 


20 2 

78 9 

09 


June 


160 

831 

0 9 


September 


29 

94 2 

29 


December 


501 

49 3 

0 6 

1935 

March 


67 8 

32 0 

02 



Under 

40 to under 

45 to 




40 hours 

45 hours 

48 hours 


1935 

June 

30 6 

46 3 

21 9 

1 2 


September 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Last week of month 
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Japan 






A — Returns of Imperial Cabinet 






Average hours of work 



Date 


per worker per day 


1934 

March 


9 53 




June 


9 53 




September 


9 57 




December 


9 55 



1935 

March 


9 57 




June 


9 63 




September 


— 




B — Returns of Bank of Japan 




Average bours of work per worker per day 


Date 

Silk 

Cotton 


Dyeing and 



reeling 

aplanlflg 

\\eavlng 

flnlshlng 

1934 

March 

10 02 

8 78 

9 92 

10 48 


June 

10 02 

8 83 

9 95 

10 60 


September 

10 02 

8 88 

9 98 

10 60 


December 

10 00 

8 77 

9 93 

10 57 

1935 

March 

10 05 

8 78 

0 93 

10 58 


June 

10 08 

8 87 

9 93 

10 5? 


September 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Poland 


Returns of Central Statistical Office 



Average hours of work 

Date 


per Viorker per week 

1934 March 


42 5 

June 


38 2 

September 


39 7 

December 


38 5 

1935 March 


41 4 

June 


39 4 

September 

Sweden 

41 5 

Returns of Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare 



Average hours of work 

Date 


per worker per week 

1934 November 


47 0 



Switzerland 


Returns of Federal Department of Public Economy 


Percentage of workers working weekly 


Date 

Under 48 hours 

48 hours 

Over 48 ho 

Cotton 

1934: 1st quarter . . . 

. . 20.2 

56.8 

23.0 

2nd quarter . . . 

. . 21.7 

67.5 

10.8 

3rd quarter . . . 

. . 27.4 

59.8 

12.8 

Wool 

1934; 1st quarter . . . 

. . 9.0 

64.3 

26.7 

2nd quarter . . . 

. . 7.2 

72.2 

20.6 

3rd quarter . . . 

. . 11.7 

67.2 

21.1 

SUk and rayon 

1934; 1st quarter . . . 

. . 24.8 

70.5 

4.7 

2nd quarter . . . 

. . 25.0 

72.1 

2.9 

3rd quarter . . . 

. . 29.8 

65.7 

4.5 

Linen 

1934: 1st quarter . . . 

. . 25.6 

74.4 


2nd quarter . . . 

. . 12.6 

87.4 

— 

3rd quarter . . . 

. . 10.8 

89.2 

— 


United States 


A. — Returns of U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics 


Average liours of work per worker per week 


Date 

Cotton 

Silk and rayon 

Worsted and 
carded wool 

March 

. . 35.6 

34.6 

34.6 

June 

28.8 

32.9 

32.2 

September 

33.9 

28.7 

30.8 

December . . . . , 

35.5 

34.5 

36.9 

March 

35.1 

34.6 

36.2 

June 

32.1 

32.9 

37.2 

September 

— 

— 

— 


B. — Returns of National Industrial Conference Board » 


Average hours of work per worker per week 


Date Cotton (north) Silk Wool 

1934; March 36.7 32.1 35.2 

June 54.4 30.3 33.4 

September 35.0 29.3 29.2 

December 36.6 34.6 34.9 

1935: March 36.6 32.0 36.4 

June 35.4 28.9 ' 36.9 

September 36.7 32.6 37.5 
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IV — GENERAL SURVEY OF PROBLEMS ARISING OUT OF 
INTERNATIONAL REGULATIONS 

The Conference will have to decide whether the reduction of 
hours of work in the textile indxistry can be dealt with by inter- 
national regulations, and if so, whether the ordinary double 
discussion procedure shall be followed or the subject dealt with 
by a single and final discussion with a view to the immediate 
drafting of regulations. If the double discussion procedure, which 
is that provided for in tlie present part of this Report, is decided 
upon, the 1936 Session of the Conference will have to determine 
the points on which the Governments are to be consulted with a 
view to the drafting of a report and regulations to be submitted 
to the Twenty-first Session. 

An account of the manner in wliicli the problems connected 
with the limitation of hours of work have been solved under the 
various special national regulations for the textile industry was 
given in the second chapter of this Report. These problems will 
now be considered from the standpoint of tJie drafting of inter- 
national regulations, with a view to determining the points on 
which Governments should be consulted. 

1. Desirability of International Regulations 

The Draft Convention concerning llic 40'hour week adopted by 
the Nineteenth Session of the Conference provides that detailed 
regulations shall be laid down for the various classes of employment 
by separate Conventions. At its Session of January 1935 the 
Governing Body decided by only twelve votes to eleven to exclude 
the textile industry from the first group of industries or activities 
to which international regulations were to be applied. The passing, 
at the same Session of the Conference at which the general 40-hour 
week Convention was adopted, of the Resolution reproduced at the 
beginning of this Report clearly indicated the textile industry as 
suitable for inclusion in the second group of regulations to be 
considered in 1936. The textile industry is in fact one of those 
most suitable to be dealt with by an international Convention: 
it is one of the industries that employ the largest quantity of 
labour — some 11 million workers in twenty countries; it satisfies 
universal wants; is subject to keen international competition, and 
involves a large volume of trade exchanges. There is heavy un- 
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.Zi/T” “ ““ branches, short time also haying been wide- 
spread for many years, and the proportion of female labour 
mployed IS parbcuMy high. The textile industry was also one 
of the first m which human labour was replaced by machinery 
and piechamsation has long since reached a high pitch in this 

industry which moreover involves no processes that are 
necessarily continuous. 


Lastly as a result of the depression, which has affected the 
textile industry especially severely, certain countries have alreadv 
mtroduced regulations limiting the weekly hours of work in this 
industry to forty. The idea of an international scheme for the 
reduction of hours of work in the textile industry has already 
been canvassed anaong both employers and workers. Mention 
may be made, for instance, of the discussions which took place 
at the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Congresses of the International 
Cotton Federation (1931 and 1933) and of the representations made 
to the International Labour 'Organisation by the international 
organisations of textile workers. Having regard to all these 
circumstances, the Governing Body decided to place the reduction 
of hours of work in the textile industry on the agenda of the 
Conference. 


2. Form of the Regulations 

It will be remembered that the general Convention to limit 
hours of work to forty in the week provided that this principle 
should be applied to various classes of employment in accordance 
with the detailed regulations to be laid down by separate Conten- 
tions. In view of this provision, it would seem that the proposed 
regulations should take the form of a Draft Convention. 

Governments should accordingly be consulted as to whether 
they are in favour of the adoption of international regulations to limit 
hours of work in the textile industry in the form of an international 
Convention. It should also be considered whether the proposed 
international regulations should be embodied in one or several 
Draft Conventions, as explained in the introduction to this Report: 
a single Convention for the whole of the textile industry, separate 
Conventions for each branch of the industry, or Conventions 
covering several branches of the industry together. This question, 
which is of real importance, will be referred to again in connection 
with the scope of the proposed regulations. 
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3. Scope 

In regard to the scope of the proposed regulations, the first 
point for consideration is whether the basis of tlic definition adopted 
should be the occupation or the undertaking. 

If the international regulations were to apply only to specific 
occupations, or were to enumerate the majority of the occupations 
in the textile industry, this would lead in practice to the undesirable 
position that some workers in an undertaking would be covered 
by the international provisions while others were not, according 
to the occupation to which they befonged. Such discriminatory 
treatment might be justified in certain cases, for instance, for the 
purpose of reducing hours of work in certain unhealthy occupations ; 
but this argument hardly applies to the textile industry as a whole. 

The advantages of defining the scope of international regulations 
on the basis of the undertaking, on the other liand, arc that the 
regulations would be comparatively simple to apply and to enforce, 
and would not create inequalities between tlio various workers 
employed in the same undertaking. Except wlicrc there were 
weighty reasons against it, as in the case of the manufacture of sheet 
glass and glass bottles, all previous international Conventions on 
hours of work have taken the undertaking as the hosls in defining 
the scope of their pronstons. Tliis method ensures that all workers 
in the undertaking arc covered by the regulations, whether or not 
their work is directly connected with textile processes proper; the 
whole of the slafl should be covered by the regulations, including 
the office stafT as well as spinning and weaving operatives. 

If the undertaking is adopted ns the decisive criterion, it will 
also he necessary to define the nature of the undertakings to be 
covered by the regulations. The criterion in this case might be 
that of the raw material used or of the manufacturing processes 
efTected, or, again, a combination of those two notions. 

The raw material used serves to define the textile industry, 
whether as a whole or in its various branches. Textile fibre iias 
given its name to the industry in general and its different sections 
— wool, silk, cotton, rayon, hemp, flax and jute — are also named 
after the special kind of fibres used. It has been seen that there 
are, on the one hand, regulations covering all kinds of textile 
manufacture under the general description of the “ textile industry”, 
in particular in Austria, Germany, France, Mexico, the Netherlands 
and Spain (in respect of certain "employment standards"); but 
there are also special regulations applying to certain branches of 
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the industry, examples of this kind being found in Belgian legis- 

™des”’ Tt standards ”, in the 

codes of fair competition in the United States, in collectiv; agree- 

ents in Great Bntain, in the agreements between federations of 
industries and m collective agreements in Italy and Czechoslovakia 
The question therefore arises whether the proposed international 
regulations should take the form of a single Convention covering 
the undertakmgs in all branches of the textile industry, or should 
be embodied m several separate Conventions. Although the latter 
altoative has certain advantages, it raises the very serious 
difficulty of the internal competition between the different branches 
of the textile industry; thus, for instance, the cotton industry is 
suffering more and more severely from the competition of the 
rayon industry in respect of certain products. To regulate one 
branch of the textde industry without the others would accordingly 
mean creating serious inequalities within the industry. Moreover, 
it must not be forgotten that some undertakings produce several 
different kinds of goods. The code for the cotton industry in the 
United States,' for instance, applies to undertakings engaged in 
the weaving of cotton and also in that of rayon or other synthetic 
fibres, and also covers undertakings for the finishing of cotton 
goods which engage in the finishing of goods made of rayon or 
other synthetic fibres as well. These objections would not arise 


in the case of a Draft Convention covering undertakings belonging 
to all branches of the textile industry and enumerating the raw 
materials used. On the other hand, regulations for single branches 
of the industry or for several branches together would have the 
advantage of facilitating both the adoption and subsequent rati- 
fication of Conventions for those sections of the textile industry in 
which technical progress has been most marked. 


In defining the scope of the Convention the nature of the 
operations performed must also be taken into account. Some 
establishments, for instance, may specialise in the manufacture 
of one or more of the followng goods: thread, yarn, piece goods or 
net. A general Convention would, of course, cover the manufacture 
of all these goods. 


Once the nature of the raw materials used and of the goods 
manufactured has been determined, it will probably be necessary 
to define the operations which, under the terms of the Convention, 
are to be considered as forming part of the textile process. In this 
connection, certain peliminary operations, for instance, in the 
cotton industry, ginning and pressing, and wool clipping in the wool 



industry, are distinctly of an agricultural character, and some 
finishing operations might perhaps bo considered as falling within 
the scope of either the textile or the making-up industry. There 
would seem to be no doubt, however, that bleaching, dyeing and 
printing form part of the textile process. 

The definition of tlic operations covered raises n further problem 
which also arises in connection with other industries, namely, that 
of the application of the proposed regulations (1) to undertakings, 
the principal activity of which is definitely within the scope of the 
Convention, but which also engage in one or more accessory opera- 
tions falling outside its scope; for instance, in the case of a cloth mill 
which has a department for t!ic manufacture of impregnated goods, 
such as oilcloth and rubberised fabrics, etc., and (2) to branches of 
undertakings which do not belong to the textile industry but which, 
if they were independent, would bo considered as textile under- 
takings. If the spirit of the resolution on the textile industry adopted 
by the Nineteenth Session of the Conference is to be obscr\'ed, there 
would seem to be no reason why the proposed international regu- 
lations should not cover these different brandies of the industry. 
These various processes should therefore be explicitly or implicitly 
covered by the international regulations, wlicthcr tlio latter take 
the form of a single Convention or of separate Conventions for 
specified branches of the industry. 

It is necessarily a matter of some difficulty to determine the 
exact scope of an intemotionn! Convention and to establish a 
precise criterion equally valid in the different countries, once such 
a Convention is not limited to the basic operations of an industry, 
and accessorj’ operations are also concerned. It would therefore 
seem advisable in such cases to leave the competent national 
authority to determine the dividing line between the undertakings 
and branches of undertakings covered by the regulations and those 
belonging to kindred industries. 

It would moreover seem desirable to consider whether certain 
undertakings should not be excluded from the regulations by reason 
of their essentially family character. The family workshop is still 
frequently found in the textile industry, particularly in the weaving 
of luxury fabrics, furnishing stuffs, liandlmrchiefs and ribbons, eto. 
It ^^^ll be necessary to have the opinion of Governments as to the 
exclusion of these classes of undertakings. 

Lastly, once the scope of the international regulations as to 
undertakings has been defined, it wall remain to consider whether 
all classes of workers employed in them sliall be covered by the 
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^Yeek of less than 48 hours in the textile industry {Australia, 
Italy, New Zealand, United States, U.S.S.R.), and that some of 
them have introduced a working week of 40 hours or even less, 
the question for Governments on thi^point is whether it is desirable 
to introduce this limitation by means of international regulations. 

Daily Maximum 

The question of limiting hours of work must be considered not 
only with reference to the working week, but also to the working 
day. Wliile most general laws and regulations mention eight hours 
as the normal working day, some of these which apply specially 
to the textile industry allow for a longer working day and the 
distribution of the weekly maximum over five days in the week. 
This type of limitation may indeed be convenient for some branches 
of industry, particularly for bleaching and dyeing — which are 
subject to seasonal rushes — since it is not always possible to 
estimate exactly how long the chemical processes used m this 
branch will last. 

Calculation of Avehage Houns of Wobk over a Numijeh 
OF Weeks 

The regulations, whether general or applying to the textile 
industry alone, do not as a rule treat the industry as a seasonal 
one. There are however exceptions to this rule. The bleaching 
and dyeing indnsiTy is svhjeGi io seasnnW fiueinaiinns and severaJ 
regulations which apply particularly to this branch provide that 
the number of hours worked per week may be calculated as an 
average for several weeks. Moreover, throughout the textile 
industry, it may happen that at certain times of the year there 
is a rush of orders for prompt delivery to meet the requirements 
of fashion. It seems that it is not always possible for an undertaking 
to meet these demands by taking on additional staff. 

Governments should therefore be asked to express their views 
as to the expediency of calculating the 40-hour week as an average 
over several weeks. If they are favourable to such a scheme they 
should be asked to state whether the Draft Convention should fix 
the number of weeks for which the average may be calculated. 

In the event of Governments being in favour of this form of 
limitation it would be necessaiy to know whether the international 
regulations should not mention daily and weekly maximums 
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which could not be exceeded except in certain specified circum- 
stances, so as to avoid any abuse in the calculation of averages as 
a result of unduly long average hours per day or per week being 
fixed for the period of the average. 


6. Shift Work 

' Manufacturing processes in the textile industry are mainly 
mechanical. There are no continuous processes the nature of 
which would make alternating shifts necessary. Accordingly there 
i's no need to consider certain aspects of work in shifts such as 
work on all seven days of the week. 

On the other hand work in two or three shifts interrupted on 
the weekly day of rest is of special significance for the textile 
industry in view of international competition. Work in several 
shifts reduces unit costs and increases production. In various 
circumstances, the question has arisen as to whether international 
regulations concerning hours of work in the textile industry ought 
not to contain stipulations limiting the operation of multiple 
shifts. The question is fraught with difficulties owing to the 
different views on shift work held by persons who are in favour of 
reducing hours of work. Governments will have to define their 
attitude in regard to this problem. 


7. Exceptions 

Investigation of the exceptions allowed in special regulations 
concerning hours of work and applying to the textile industry 
shows that some of these exceptions are to be found practically 
in all regulations. The purpose of such regulation is to protect 
human life in cases of force majeure, prevent damage to property 
in the event of accidents or avoid stoppages of work which might 
seriously disorganise the operation of the undertaking. It is of 
course essential that the head of the undertaking should be allowed 
to have such work carried out at any time. 

Another type of exception which is less common is due to 
technical conditions. Longer hours may have to be worked in 
order to permit of completing a process which for technical reasons 
could not be interrupted without serious consequences. It has 
already been stated that processes which are mainly chemical 
occur in the finishing, bleaching and dyeing industries. Such 



exceptions therefore applj to processes \vliich in the textile industry 
only affect comparati\cly fev. workers It would seem expedient 
to make provision for them 

Most regulations allow of working longer hours for the perform 
anco of preparatorj and complcmcntarj work Reference has 
alrcadj been made to the important problem of the time required 
for cleaning productuc machmerj Some regulations allow cxcep 
tions for such work If the time required for cleaning machinery 
IS not to be included in normal hours of work, an exception sliould 
be contemplated m this respect 
Apart from the regular cleaning of prodiictne machincrj 
regulations applying to the textile indiislrj allow exceptions for 
certain other preparatory and eomplomenlarj processes such as 
those connected with boilers, power, heating or lighting plants, 
drying rooms, hot presses and similar equipment Corresponding 
exceptions would he justified in international regulations 

Further, several regulations allow of working longer hours in the 
case of intermittent work, such ns that of porters, watchmen, 
gale keepers, mechanics and workers engaged in loading or un 
loading trucks or barges, etc Governments might be asked to 
slate their views as to the expediency of sucli on exception 
Finally the regulations usually allow of working longer hours in 
cases of extraordinary pressure of work Such provisions have 
however in some cases been suspended during the depression so 
as to encourage undertakings to lake on additional staff whenever 
business improves A similar course might be adopted m the 
jpTO/wvscd regvJsitifns !^eyerS}>eJes3 it seem 

to be a mistake to introduce too strict a limitation of overtime in 
regulations wbich mav remom in force for a much longer period 
that tliat of acute unemploy mcnl In any c\ ent no definite tendency 
in favour of one course rather than the other la to bo found m 
national regulations, and therefore it would not seem possible to 
omit, m the international regulations, any reference to overtime 
for extraordinary pressure of work unless Governments wore 
almost unanimously in favour of such omission 
As regards the fixing of increased rates of pay for overtime, the 
international regulations should define the tyqies of exception to 
which the increased rates are to apply It will be remembered 
that, under the Washington Convention, tho rate of pay for over 
time to meet exceptional pressure of work may not bo less than 
1^/4 times the regular rate It is suggested tliat Governments bo 
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asked to express their views in regard both to the fixing of a 
minimum rate of increase and to the type of exceptions to which 
the rate should apply. 


8. Measures for Enforcement and Supervision 

All international regulations concerning hours of work ought to 
contain provisions designed to facilitate the supervision of their 
application. In this respect there does not seem to be any need 
for innovation and the provisions made in previous Conventions 
would suffice. Governments should therefore be asked to express 
their views as to the expediency of including in the international 
regulations a clause to the effect that notices should be posted in 
conspicuous places indicating the distribution of the hours to be 
worked, the hours at which work begins and ends and, where 
work is carried on by shifts, the hour at which each shift begins 
and ends, rest intervals not included in hours of work, etc. More- 
over the employer should be required to keep a record of all 
additional hours worked and of the rates paid for such hours. 

Further, the regulations should specify the information to be ' 
supplied by Governments in annual reports on their application, 
particularly with reference to decisions given by the authority 
responsible for defining the scope of their application, to the 
number of hours worked per day and per week, to the calculation 
of average hours of work over a given number of weeks, and to 
the nature and extent of any exceptions. 


9, Relation between the Proposed Draft Convention on Hours of Work 
in the Textile Industry and the 40-Hour Week Convention, 1935 

The various aspects of this problem were discussed in the Red 
Reports which were addressed to the Governments of Member 
States immediately after the 1935 Session of the Conference and 
contained questionnaires dealing with the reduction of hours of 
work in the branches of employment selected for a second discussion 
in 1936. 

The purpose of the questions was to ascertain the views of 
Governments as to whether it was desirable to indicate in the text 
of the proposed Draft Convention the connection between this 
Draft and the 40-hom’ Week Convention, 1935, which declares 
approval of the principle of a 40-hour w^eek applied in such a 
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manner that the standard of li-nng of workers is not reduced in 
consequence. In the event of their replying in the affirmative, 
Governments were asked to slate what they considered would bo 
the appropriate method of indicating this connection. 

On the basis of the replies received to these questions from 
Governments, the Conference will have to settle the point with 
reference to the various proposed Draft Conventions concerning 
the reduction of hours of work which it will consider at its 1936 
Session. There is every reason to suppose that the solution adopted 
for these proposed Drafts will seiv'o equally well for the proposed 
Draft Convention concerning the textile industry. 



CONSULTATION OF GOVERNMENTS 


The foregoing analysis of ike probleins which might be dealt with 
by international regulation maJtes it possible to fix as completely as 
possible the points on which Governments might be consulted in 
conformity with the provisions of Article 6 of the Standing Orders 
of the Conference. 

Taking into account the conclusions reached above and the solutions 
upon which, in the opinion of the Office, international agreement seems 
to be possible, the Office has drawn up a list of the points on which 
it considers that the Conference might request it to consult the Govern 
ments. 


1, FORM OF THE REGULATIONS 

(a) A single Draft Convention applying to the whole of the textile 
industrj’^, or 

{b) A set of Draft Conventions, each of which would apply: 

(i) Either to several branches of the textile industry, or 

(ii) To a given branch of that industry. 

2. SCOPE OF THE REGULATIONS 

(a) Regulations applicable to: 

(i) Persons engaged on certain specified operations; 

(ii) Persons engaged in certain specified undertakings. 

{b) In the event of the regulations applying to persons engaged in 
certain specified undertakings, definition of such undertakings 
with reference: 

(i) Either to raw materials used, 

(ii) Or to operations in which they are engaged. 
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(c) PesirabiUty of'allowing tbe competent authority in each country 
to exempt, if need he, certain classes of undertakings: 

(i) Handicrafts; 

(ii) Those In which only members of the employer’s family are 
employed. 

(d) Desirahility of requiring the competent authority in each country 
to define the line which separates the branches of undertakings 
subject to the Draft Convention from those not subject to it. 

(e) Desirability of allowing tbe compolent authority In each country 
to exempt from the application of the Draft Convention certain 
classes of persons (persons occupying positions of supervision or 
management or engaged In technical control of operations). 


3. DEFINITION OF HOURS OF WORK 

(а) Definition of hours of work as meaning the time during which 
tbe persons employed are at the disposal of the employer, not 
including rest periods during which they are not at his disposal. 

(б) Desirability of including In or excluding from normal hours of 
work all timo spent on the regular cleaning, upkeep and oiling 
of productive machinery. 


4. LIMITATION OF HOURS OF WORK 

(a) Limitation of normal hours of work to forty per week. 

(b) Desirability of calculating weekly hours of work as an average 
over a longer period than a week either for the whole of the textile 
industry or for certain branches of that industry. 

(c) Desirability of fixing tho period in respect to which the weekly 
average should be calculated, either for tho textile industry as a 
whole, or for certain branches of that industry, 

(i) In the International regulations, in which case the number 
of weeks should be stated; 

(ii) By the competent authority in each country. 
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{d) Desirability of fixing a daily limit to hours of v/ork: indication 
of that limit. 

(e) Desirability of permitting the daily limit to be exceeded, provided 
that the average weekly limits are respected, either for the textile 
industry as a whole or for certain branches of that industry: 

(i) Indication of the extent to which the daily limit may be 
exceeded; 

(ii) Procedure for the grant of permits. 

(/) Desirability of fixing a maximum limit to weekly hours of work 
in the event of hours of work being calculated as an average for 
several weeks: indication of that limit. 

(g) In the event of a weekly maximum being fixed, desirability of 
permitting that weekly maximum to be exceeded provided the 
weekly averages are respected: 

(i) Determination of the grounds on which such extension may 
be allowed; 

(ii) Determination of the maximum weekly extension; 

(iii) Procedure for the grant of permits. 


5. SHIFT WORK 

Desirability of limiting or suspending shift work: 

(i) Determination of the grounds on which such restrictions 
might be introduced; 

(ii) Scheme of regulation and procedure for the grant of permits. 


6. EXCEPTIONS 


(c) Desirability of allov/ing exceptions to the scheme contained in the 
provisions mentioned above, either for the textile industry as a 
whole or for certain branches of that industry; 

(i) To avoid serious interference with the ordinary working of the 
undertaking: in case of accident, actual or threatened; in case 
of urgent work to be done to machinery or plant; in case of 
“ force majeure ”; 
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(ii) To allow of completing an operation which lasts longer than 
the normal duration of a shift or cannot, for technical reasons, 
he Interrupted at will; 

(in) For the performance of preparatory or complementary work, 
in particular the cleaning of productive machinery. If U is 
not considered that such work shouid be done during normal 
hours of work; 

(iv) In the case of persons whose work Is essentially Intermittent; 

(v) To enable undertakings to meet extraordinary pressure of 
work; 

(vi) On any other grounds. 

(6) Desirability of having the extension contemplated in the various 
cases mentioned above limited : 

(i) Either by international regulation, In which case the proposed 
limits should bo indicated; 

(ii) Or by the competent authority in each country. 

(e) In the event of an extension being allowed to meet extraordinary 
pressure of work; 

(i) Desirability of breaking up the overtime allowance into 
fractions and laying down special conditions on which each 
fraction may be utilised; 

(ii) *In the event of such provision, indication of the fractions 

and conditions. 

(d) In the event of an extension being allowed on other grounds, 
indication of the conditions lor the granting of such exceptions. 

(e) Increased rates of pay lor hours worked in excess of normal 
limits ; 

(i) Desirability of specifying the cases in which increased rates 
shall be paid for overtime; 

(ii) Fixing of a single rate of increase; 

(iii) Fixing of different rates of increase for work: 

at night, 
on Sundays, 

on legal public holidays; 

(iv) Indication of the single or several rates of increase. 
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8. GENERAL MEASURES FOR ENFORCEMENT AND 

SUPERVISION 

Desirability of imposing certain obligations: 

(a) On employers: 

Posting of notices giving details of the hours of work in operation 
and of the measures adopted for applying the system, the hours 
at which work begins and ends and, where work is done in 
shifts, the hours at which each shift begins and ends; rest 
periods not included in hours of work, etc.; 

The keeping of a record of all additional hours worked and of the 
payments made in respect thereof; 

Any other measures; 

(b) On Member States: 

Information to be given in annual reports. 

9. THE RELATION BETWEEN THE PROPOSED DRAFT CON- 


VENTION ON HOURS OF WORK IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
AND THE 40-HOUR WEEK CONVENTION, 1935 



APPENDIX 


PRINCIPAL STATUTORY PROVISIONS LIMITING 
HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY 


The body of this Report includes information on the legislation 
relating specially to the textile industry, as well as on the relevant 
provisions of codes, arbitration awards, collective regulations, 
collective agreements, etc. 

The regulations applying to all industries alike which arc laid 
down by general enactments are summarised in the tables in this 
Appendix, 

In view of the large number of laws m operation, it has been 
considered necessary to present the subject matter in as simple a 
form as possible and for this reason the various legislative provisions 
have been set out in tables. 

The first table shows for each country the scope of application 
of the law as defined in each enactment, the normal limits of hours 
of work per week and, wherever indicated, the special provisions 
concerning a different distribution of working hours, the hours of 
work in continuous processes carried on over the seven days of 
the week, and the possibilities of making up lost time in certain 
specified circumstances. 

The other tables show the various exceptions allowed to the 
normal limits, the nature of the exception, its duration and the 
increased rate of remuneration prescribed for such overtime. 

In view of the diversity of the exceptions allowed these have 
been grouped under two main headings: 1. Exceptions for un- 
specified reasons; 2. Exceptions for specified reasons. The latter 
group falls into two subdivisions, viz. (a) permanent exceptions, 
i.e. those almost invariably allowed for preparatory or complemen- 
tary work which must necessarily be performed outside the normal 
working hours of the undertaking, or for certain categories of 
employees whose work is essentially intermittent, and finally, the 
special systems allowed in certain countries in respect of seasonal 
industries; {b) temporary exceptions pro\dded in order to meet 
the following special requirements: accidents, actual or threatened, 
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urgent repairs to he done to machinery or plant; to prevent the 
deterioration of perishable raw materials; technical reasons; cases 
of force majeure; to avoid serious interference with the work of 
the undertaking; general economic reasons; exceptional pressure 
of work and, finally, for reasons connected with the public or 
national interest. 

As the terminology employed varies from one country to another, 
an exception explicitly mentioned in one law may be covered by 
a more general term in another. The only means of comparing the 
various possibilities of exception was therefore to enumerate them 
country by country. To facilitate this comparison the detailed 
tables on exceptions are preceded by a general survey (p. 115 ). 

In some countries, for example in Great Britain (women and 
young persons) and in Italy, the statutory limitation of working 
hours is no longer representative of present conditions. It has 
therefore been considered necessary to give, in the notes to the 
table, some indication of the system of regulation of hours of 
work actually in operation in these countries. 



provisions concerning normal hours 
OF W'ORK 




Table I. — Provisions concerning 


Country and date 

Scope of application 

of legislation! 

Persons or undertakings 
included 

Persons or undertakings 
excluded 

ARGENTINA 

A. 12.9.29 (L.S., Arg.l). 

D. 11.3.30 (L.S., Arg.l). 

D. 16.1.33 (L.S., Arg.l). 

Persons employed on account of 
another in any public or private 
undertaking, even if not carried on 
for profit. 

Persons employed in agricul- 
ture, stock-raising and domestic 
work; undertakings in which 
only members of the family of 
the head, ovmer, occupier, ma- 
nager, director or principal per- 
son in charge of the undertaking 
are employed. 

AUSTRALIA : 

New South Wales 

A. 2.12.32 (L.S., Austral, 
5). 

Queensland 

A. 6.1.33 (L.S.jAustral.l). 

Iiicluding industry. 

— 

Including industry. 

— 

Tasmania 

A. 13.1.11 (B.B., 1913, 
p. 395). 

Factories, including handicrafts, 
in which 4 or more persons, includ- 
ing the occupier, are employed. 

Persons employed in agricul- 
ture, mines, and in the building 
industry. 

Western Australia 

A. 31.12.20, 

South Australia 

A. 9.12.20 (L.S., 1926, 
Austral. 1, App. A). 
Victoria 

A. 12.2.29 (L.S., Austral. 
13). 

Factories, including handicrafts, 
in which at least 4 persons are 
employed. 

Factories (women and young 
persons). 

Factories occupying 4 persons or 
more (women and young persons). 

Persons employed in agricul- 
ture, mines and in the building 
industry. 

AUSTRIA 

A. 17.12.19 (L.S., 1920, 
Aus. 12-15). 

A. 16.5.33 (L.S., Aus. 5). 

Wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees in undertakings subject to 
the provisions of the Industrial 
Code. 

Employees' holding positions 
of supervision or management 
or employed in a confidential 
capacity. 

BELGIUM 

A. 14.6.21 (L.S., Bel. 1). 

Mines, quarries; industries in 
which goods are manufactured or 
transformed ; building, public works, 
private works executed by civil 
engineers (g^nie civil); gas and 
waterworks; generation, transform- 
ation and transmission of electricity 
and motive power; ship-building, 
etc.; transport by land; loading, 
unloading and handling of goods at 
ports, quays, warehouses and sta- 
tions; dairies and cheese factories. 

Undertakings in which only 
the members of a family are 
employed, provided that such 
undertakings have not been 
classified as dangerous, unheal- 
thy and noxious and that steam 
boilers or mechanical power are 
not used. 

BOLIVIA 

A. 21.11.24 (L.S., Bol.2). 
A. 8.1.25 (L.S., Bol.l). 

D. 16.3.25 (L.S., Bol.l). 

Salaried employees in industry, 
or in mines and State or private 
railway undertakings, whether 
under construction or actually 
working. 

Salaried employees in the 
service of the State, a munici- 
pality, a department or a terri- 
tory (railways excepted); sa- 
laried employees who perform 
their work from their own 
homes; salaried employees whose 
work is not continuous; salaried 
employees of railway under- 
takings who do not work in the 
departmental management of- 
fices, except in case of an agree- 
ment to the contrary; salaried 
employees protected by other 
laws. 


1 In these tables and those that follow, the following abbreviations have been used : A. for Act ; 
B, Jot Decree; IV.D. lor Hoyal Decree; D.D, for legislative Decree; 0. for Order; N. forNotiflcatioa; 
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[)rmal Hours of Work 


DfstrJbutfon orcra 
dlJTfrenl period 


Arerase 

weekly norfcfnf; hours 
la continuous 
processes 


OTcr a forlnisht by 
agreement. 


144 over tS work- 
ing days suMect to 
an arerage of 48 
hours, and nrorlded 
the weekly hours ol 
work aba)} not In 
any ca«e exceed &G 



I Time lost owlnft to public 
holidays and testiyals dur- 
ing the two weeks imme- 
diately preceding or follow- 
ing ibebollday Maximum 
I daily hours of work tO 


Arersged orer 3 weeks. 5C In 3 weeks (G) 
U work Is <JrK•^^l^ed In »uc- 
eesslre shifts. I oulralent 
limitation orer a period 
longer than a week for (t> 
seasonal Industries 12) un- 
dertakings where the eole 
motire force employed Is 
the wind, (3) undertakings 
where the sole motlre force 



iann^ Rcgulatlons I, S. means the LeglslaUTe Series published by the Internatlonil Labour Office since 
and U B. the nulletln of the International Labour Office (Basle) published before that date. 
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Table I. — Provisions concerning 


Country and date 

Scope of application 

of legislation 

Persons or undertakings 
included 

Persons or undertakings 
excluded 

BRAZIL 

D. 4.5.32 (L.S., Braz.3). 

Workers occupied in industrial 
undertakings of any kind. 

Persons who perform technical 
work of a specialised character 
or who hold positions of manage- 
ment, supervision, inspection 
or trust; persons belonging to 
one and the same family engaged 
in manual work. 

BULGARIA 

R.D. 24.6.19. 

A. 25.6.32 (L.S., Bulg.3). 
L.D. 1.9.35 (L.S., Bulg.6). 

Industrial undertakings, handi- 
crafts, transport, building. 

Undertakings in which only 
members of the family of the 
occupier are engaged in home 
work unless such W'ork has been 
classified as dangerous and 
unhealthy. 

CANADA (d) 

Dominion of 

A. 5.7.35 (L.S., Can.ll). 

Persons occupied in industrial 
undertakings. 

Persons holding positions of 
supervision or management, or 
employed in a confidential ca- 
pacity; undertakings in which 
only members of the same 
family are employed. 

CHILE 

L.D. 13.5.31 (L.S.,ChiIe 1). 
A. 8.2.34 (L.S., Chile 1). 

Workers occupied in industrial 
undertakings. 

Employees in industrial under- 
takings. 

Persons holding positions of 
supervision, management or 
trust, such as stewards, foremen, 
hall porters, etc. 


CHINA (e) Factories occupying normally 

A. 30.12.32 (L.S„ Chin.2). 30 workers or more. 



COLOMBIA Wage-earning and salaried em- 

D. 26.4.34 (L.S., Col. 1). ployees in mines, industrial under- 
takings (factories and workshops), 
construction, transport. 


Persons holding positions of 
supervision, management or 
trust. Agricultural and do- 
mestic workers. 


COSTA RICA 
D. 16.8.20 (L.S., C.R. 1). 
D. 14.8.29 (L.S., C.R. 1). 


Workers in factories, workshops 
and simiiar undertakings. 



CUBA 

D. 19.9.33; D. 19.10.33; 
D. 11.11.33; D. 2.12.33 
(L.S., Cub. 4). 


Wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees in factories, workshops, 
building yards of any kind, mines, 
and transport undertakings. 


Persons employed in agricul- 
ture, stock raising, personm 
domestic service; taxi and cab 
drivers. 
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iNormal Hours of Work (conltnueil) 
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Country and date 
of legislation 


CZE CHO SLOVAKIA 
A. 19.12.18 (/) (B.B. 
1919, p. 26). 


DENMARK 

A. 12.2.19 (B.B., 1919, 
p. 40). 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
A. 21.6.35 (L.S., Dorn. 1). 


ECUADOR 

A. G.10.28 (L.S., Ec. 2). 
D. 13.11.34 (L.S., Ec. 2). 


ESTONIA 

A. 10.7.31 (L.S., Est. 5). 


FINLAND 

A. 27.11.17; A. 14.8.18 
(B.B., 1918, p. 36). 


FRANCE 

A. 23.4.19 (B.B., 1919, 
p. 48). 


Table I. — Provisions concerning 


Scope of application 


Persons or undertakings 
included 


Workers occupied in continuous 
processes. 


Wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees, occupied in industrial 
undertakings. 


Wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees in industrial undertakings. 


Wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees occupied in mines, quarries 
and otiier works for the extraction 
of minerals from the earth; indus- 
trial undertakings of any kind, 
including transport undertakings. 


Wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees in industry. 


Wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees in industrial and commer- 
cial undertakings or in their de- 
pendencies, whatever their nature, 
whether public or private, secular 
or religious, even where they serve 
the purposes of trade instruction 
or are of a philanthropic nature. 


Persons or undertakings 
excluded 


Wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees in undertakings subject to 
the Industrial Code or carried on as 
factories and in all undertakings, 
works and institutions carried on by 
the State, by public or private as- 
sociations, funds, societies and 
companies of a proflt-making, 
public utility or charitable nature, 
mines; in agriculture and forestry 
for such persons as live outside the 
household of the employer and 
receive daily, weekly or monthly 
wages. 


Persons engaged in home 
work, unless it is in continuation 
of work done at a workplace. 



Persons holding positions of 
supervision or management or 
employed in a confidential ca- 
pacity. Persons employed in 
domestic service or in agricultu- 
ral and rural work, or in small- 
scale undertakings situated in 
rural districts. 


Persons engaged in domestic 
service and homework; persons 
in positions of trust, manage- 
ment or supervision. 


The employer and his depen- 
dants; directors, managers, per- 
sons responsible for managing 
or supervising work; home- 
workers and persons employed 
on work of an irregular charac- 
ter; watchmen, members of fire 
brigades and doorkeepers. 


Members of the family of the 
occupier of the undertaking. 


Members of one and the 
same family employed under tpe 
authority of the father, mother 
or guardian. 
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■formal Hours of Work (conlnwed) 


Kormal hours 
of worfc 

DistrfhuUon OTcr a 
different period 

Average 

weekly working hours 
in continuous 
processes 


mam 

6 

46 

4 weeks In certain tndu«* 
tries 

. 

48 hours tlorkln 
etccas of this fleure 
for relief of shills 
paid for at o\ertlme 
rates 


- 

- 

- 

8 honn per shltt 
ICO hours in 3 con* 
secullte ueeks 

- 

8 

48 


Shifts of 8 hours, 
work may be pro- 
longed by not more 
than i hour for Ihe 
purpose ol relltTing 
the tbirt 


8 

7 

at night 

U 



In the esse of a Kcneral 
stoppage of work due to 
fltnoentaJ or unforr«ccr 
causes, force Tunjeiire etc , 

If the employer hss psfd 
wages or salaries in ads anc** 
or continues to pa> their 
during Ibe stoppage Mavl* 
mum or 3 hours a day 

1 ' 

48 


5C honrs (168 hours 
fti XcJitrsmiriVrwn'iif)' 

In agreement svllh the 
ctmnW cvy A ' s gwnnvi* 
pagn of ssork occurs In an 
smOertalclnu or In o depart^ 
mcni tlicrcot lor HnIori“secn 
rcis'>ns beyond tho conlrol 
ol the management (dete- 
rioration of rass materials 
ilamngc Jo the posscr plant, 
effects of the weatlierl 
Maximum of hour a di> 

s 

sa 

a tort- 
nlBbl. 

- 

6C hours (ICS hours 
In Sconsecutlrcsveeks) 


8 

48 

rogslhlllty of distribution 
over a period other than a 
week. 

AS to 5C 

In case of a general stop- 
page of work due to acci- 
dent, force tnojeure, statu- 
tory and local public holi- 
days, etc 

This factlily has teen sus- 
pended in a numter of in- 
duslnes in respect of slalu- 
lorgond localputlic Itolidaus 

In most eases an ocerltme 
credi t has teen allowed sutyeci 
lo c-rlain re^lrictlons 


7 
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Table I. — Provisions concerning 


Couniry and date 
of legislation 


GERMANY 

0. 26.7.34 (L.S., Ger. 13). 


GREAT BRITAIN (d) 


GREECE 

D. 27.6.32 (L.S., Gr. 2). 


GUATEMALA 
A. 20.4.26 (L.S., Gua. 1). 


HAITI 
A. 10.8.34. 

A. 5.9.34 (L.S., Haiti 1). 


HONDURAS, 
Constitution of 
D. 10.9.24. 


INDIA 

A. 20.8.34 (L.S., Ind. 2). 


ITALY (i) 

L.D. 15.3.23 (L.S., It. 1). 
D. 10.9.23 (L.S., It. 7). 


JAPAN 

A. 29.3.23 (L.S., Jap. 1). 


Scope of application 

Persons or undertakings 
included 

Persons or undertakings 
excluded 

(a) Workers in industrial and 
transport undertakings (excluding 
maritime and aerial transport), 
mines, and in industrial under- 
takings subsidiary to agriculture; 
(b) office .and technical employees 
in establishments and administra- 
tive offices of any kind even if they 
are not carried on for profit. 

(a) General managers and 
officially recognised represen- 
tatives of an undertaking; em- 
ployees holding positions of 
management (with at least 20 
employees or 50 workers under 
their orders) or whose annual 
salary exceeds the maximum 
prescribed for obligatory insur- 
ance; (b) employees in agricul- 
ture and forestry and in Indus- 
trial undertakings subsidiary 
thereto. 



Wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees in industrial undertakings. 


Wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees in industrial and commer- 
cial undertakings. 


Wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees in industry. 


Wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees in industry. 


Workers in factories occupying 
20 workers or more. 


Wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees in industrial and commer- 
cial undertakings of all kinds in- 
cluding establishments for technical 
education and those of a philan- 
thropic character; in offices, on 
public works, in hospitals and in all 
places where work is performed for 
a salary or wages on account of 
another or under the direct control 
of another. 


Women and children in factories 
occupying 10 workers or more. 


Persons engaged in domestic 
work, the managing stall of 
undertakings, and commercial 
travellers. 
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ormal Hours of Work (conitnned) 


Normal hours 
of work 

per 1 per 
day 1 week 

Distribution over a 
dllferent period 

Average 

weekly working hours 
In continuous 
processes 

flaking up 
of lost time 





Hours lost on certain 
days of the week may be 
made up within the fort 
night subject to a daily 
maximum ot 10 working 
hours 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

48 

8 weeks In the case of 
shift work 

5$ 

Hours of w ork lost due to 
force majeure unforeseen 
causes statutory or lo'*aI 
holidays elTects of the 
weather subject to a dally 
maximum of 10 working 
hour" 

8 

48 

Possibility of distribution 
oTer d period other than a 
week 


umii 

1 

H 




8 

- 


- 

- 

10 

Sea. 

Indu 

11 

a 

onal 

stries 

60 

” 

56 

— 

8 

48 

Dfstrlbutlon over d pe- 
riod longer than a week In 
certain cases, provided the 
average duration of work 
during a specified period 
shall not evceed the limits 
fixed by Itoyal Decree 

56 for one week In 
a period of 3 weeks 
wJiJi an average of 
48 a week 

In the event of stoppages 
of work duo to unforeseen 
causes beyond the control 
of the worker or employer 
or due to force majevre and 
to Interruptions or the nor 
mal time-table agreed upon 
between employers and em 
ployees Prolongation not 
to exceed 1 hour a day 

11 hou 
Inclodl 

period 

•3 per day 
IK a rest 

of 1 hour 

- 

- 

- 
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Table I, — Provisions conceraini 


Country and date 
of legislation 

Scope of application 

Persons or undertakings 
included 

Persons or undertakings 
excluded 

LATVIA 

A. 24.3.22 (L.S., Lat. 1). 

Workers in all private, municipal, 
public and State undertakings and 
establishments, including tramvray 
and motor omnibus employees ; and 
workshop employees and wage- 
earning employees in the commu- 
nication services engaged in manual 
work. , 

Agricultural workers, persons 
employed on board Amssels, 
domestic workers, persons em- 
ployed in hospitals and certain 
classes of employees in the com- 
munication services. Persons 
responsible for the direetion or 
supervision of work or holding 
positions of trust. 

LITHUANIA 

A. 30.11.19 (L.S., 1920, 
Lith. 2). 

A. 2.4.31 (L.S., Lith. 2). 

Workers in factories and other 
workplaces. 

Persons occupied in agricul- 
ture and forestry in which 
hours of work are regulated by 
special Orders; and in those 
departments of transport under- 
takings in which workers are 
sent out to work (railways, 
steamers, boats). 

LUXEMBURG 

0. 30.3.32 (L.S., Lux. 1). 
0.6.1.33 (L.S., Lux. 1). 

Wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees in any public or private 
industrial undertaking or in any 
branch thereof. 

Persons holding positions of 
supervision or management and 
persons employed in a confiden- 
tial capacity. Undertakings in 
which only members of the same 
family are employed. Agricul- 
tural and commercial under- 
takings. 

MEXICO 

A. 18.8.31 (L.S., Mex. 1). 

Wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees in industrial establishments. 

Persons engaged in domestic 
service with the exception of 
those ehiployed in hotels, inns, 
hospitals and other similar com- 
mercial undertakings. 

NETHERLANDS 

D. 17.9.30 (L.S., Neth. 2). 
D. 16.10.20 (L.S., Neth.2). 

Workers in industrial under- 
takings. 

Workers occupied in agricul- 
ture, horticulture, forestry or 
cattle-keeping; in mines; the 
head or manager of an under- 
taking and his wife. 

NEW ZEALAND 

A. 0.2.22 (Public Acts of 
New Zealand, 1908-1931, 
Vol. 3, p. 197). 

Factories. 



1 A working day wlilch includes periods or day work and night work shall be deemed to he a mixed 
three and a half hours or more of night work, it shall he deemed to be night work. 
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Normal Hours of Work (conhnued) 



Normal hours 
of work 

per 1 per 
day 1 week 

'Distribution over a 
different period 

Average 

weekly working hours 
In continuous 
processes 

Making up 
of lost time 

8 

(6 on 
Satur- 
days) 



No worker may be 
employed on night 
work for more than 
48 hours in any pe- 
riod of 3 weeks 



1 

■ 



In cases of temporary 
necessity in any department 
of an undertaKfng because 
the work therein has been 
interrupted or completely 
stopped owing to unforeseen 
circumstances thereby hin- 
dering the work in other 
departments of the under- 
taking 


1 

48 

3 weeks in the case of 
shift work , and o\ er a long- 
er period In exceptional 
cases where It is recognised 
that the nomal limits are 
inapplicable, subject to 
agreement between employ- 
ers’ and workere organisa- 
tions concerned 

SC 


(at 

sight), 

nvt 

(mixed 

\sorklngi 

day). 

e 

(young 

persons 

from 

12-16 

years 

Of age) 

48 

Over a longer period by 
agreement 



8S 

48 

3 weeks in the ease of shift 
work By agreement be- 
tween employers' and wor- 
kers’ organisations, distri- 
bution over the year, sub- 
ject to a maximum of 11 
hours a day, 62 hours a 
week and 2,S00hO8rsayear 
for adult men 

According to the 
nature of the work 
performed 

48 hours (t 44 hours 
la 3 consecutive 
weeks or 192 hours in 
4consccuUveweekfl) , 
»2houis(IS6 hours 
In 3 consecutive 
weeks), or 

56hour8(168 hours 
In 3 consecutive 
weeks) 


8*4 

Vrom 

young 

8K 

48 

rn and 
pcKons 

I “ 


— 

— 


working day, provided that the period of night vorfc ts !e«s than three and a half hours, If It includes 
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Table I. — Provisions concerning 


Country and date 
of legislation 


NORWAY 

A. H.7.19 (B.B., 1919, 

p. 182). 


PANAMA 

A. 29.10.14 (B.B., 1916, 
p. 24). 

A. 28.12.32 (L.S., Pan. 2). 


POLAND 

N. 25.10.33 (L.S., Pol. 1). 


Scope of application 

Persons or undertakings 
included 

Persons or undertakings 
excluded 

i — — ' 

Workers in industrial under- 
takings. in eluding handicrafts where 
at least 5 persons are regularly 
employed. 

Workers in undertakings 
which on account of the short 
duration or limited nature of the 
operations cannot be brought 
under organised management. 


PORTUGAL 

L.D. 24.8.34 (L.S., Port. 
5). 


Wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees in factories or workshops, 
even if the remuneration for the 
services is paid in the form of a 
share in the profits, dividend or 
commission. 


Wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees in industrial and commer- 
cial undertakings, mines, communi- 
cation and transport undertakings 
and other industrial undertakings 
of whatever kind, whether public 
or private. 


Wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees in industrial and commer- 
cial undertakings, including muni- 
cipal transport undertakings. 



Members of the family of the 
occupier in small undertakings 
of a distinctly family character. 

Persons holding positions of 
management, supervision or 
trust. 


RtJMANIA 

A. 9.4.28 (L.S., Rum. 1). 
R. 30.1.29 (L.S., Rum.l). 
R.D. 10.10.32; R.D. 19. 
12.32 {L.S., Rum. 6). 


Workers in industrial under- 
takings of every kind and in the 
branches, sections, departments or 
dependencies thereof, including 
transport undertakings. 


Undertakings in which only 
members of the same family are 
employed; seamen and boatmen 
employed in transport by sea 
or on inland waterways; home- 
workers; persons holding posi- 
tions of management, super- 
vision or trust. 


SALVADOR 
A. 13.6.28 (L.S., Sal. 1). 


SOUTH AFRICA 
A. 5.6.31 (L.S., S.Jk. 2). 


Wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees in industrial and commer- 
cial undertakings, including rail- 
ways, tramways and other transport 
undertakings. 




SPAIN 

D. l.'J.Sl (L.S., Sp. 9). 


Wage-earning and salaried em- 
ploy ees in industrial undertasings, 
occupations and paid work of all 
kinds carried on under the direction 
or supervision of another on ac- 
count of the State, a province or a 
municipality, either directly or 
under a concession or contract, or 
on account of a private undertaking. 


Directors, managers and other 
high officials ; domestic serv'ants, 
porters of private houses and all 
persons who perform similar 
duties and who live in the 
building under their care; field 
watchers and other persons en- 
gaged in similar work of an occa- 
sional nature and of short dura- 
tion. 
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rmal Hours of Work (continued) 


Isormsl hours 
of work 

per per 

day week 

Distribution oTer a 
dilTerent period 

Average 

weekly working hours 
In continuous 
processes 

Making up 
of lost time 

8H 

48 

Period of 4 weeks for 
loading and unloading oper- 
ailons 

48 


8 



— 

— 

8 

48 


5fi 

Time lost in any week 
may be made up during the 
followingthrecweeks Max- 
imum dally working hoars 
9, 192 over a period of 

4 weeks 

8 



8 per shift 

■ 

8 


3 weeks In the case of 
shift work, Of an/ other 
period it the limits Axed arc 
deemed to he inapplicable 

56 


s 



— 

— 

8 

48 

Orer period other than 
a week 

- 

- 



Distribution orer the 
week by agreement between 
emplojera and workers 
^Uximum dally limit 

0 hours 


Time lost due to suspen- 
sion of work on festivals 
other than Sunday 3Iaxi- 
mum weekly limit 50 lirs 
Time lost for reasons be- 
yond theemploy er's control, 
force mojetire etc, 1 hour 
a day Any tlm** w orked in 
excess of 52 hours a week 
to be paid for as overtime 
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Table I. — Provisions concerning 


Country and date 
of legislation 


Scope of application 


Persons or undertakings 
included 


Persons or undertakings 
excluded 


SWEDEN 

A. 16.5.3(1 (E.S., Swc. 1). 


Workers occupied in undertakings 
Nvliether industrial or not, including 
building of houses, road construc- 
tion, hydraulic eneineering, drain- 
age and any other similar special 
undertaking, occupying ordinarily 
more than 4 ■workers. 


Homeworkers ; workers em- 
ployed on work of so irregular a 
nature that it cannot he brought 
within fixed hours; forestry, in- 
cluding charcoal burning, tim- 
ber-floating; agriculture, gar- 
dening. care of animals; turf 
cutting; traffic stad of railways; 
doorkeepers. Members of the 
employer’s family, foremen and 
other persons employed in a 
position ol authority. 


SWITZERLAND (j) 

A. 27.6.19 (B.B., 1919. 
p. 205). 

0. 3.10.19 (B.B., 1919, 
P.215). 

D. 7.9.23 (I.S., Switz. 3). 


Basle-Town 

A. 8.4.20 {L.S., Switz.2-3), 
A. 3.7.30 (L.S., Switz.9). 


Glarus 

A. 6.5.23 (L.S., Switz.4). 


Workers occupied in industrial 
undertakings in which 6 or more 
workers are employed with the use 
of mechanical power; or in which 
mechanical power is not used, but 
in which 6 or more workers, in- 
cluding at least one young person, 
are employed; or in w'hicb mecha- 
nical pov.er is not used and young 
per.'ons are not employed, but 11 
or more adult workers are occupied ; 
or in which fewer workers than 
those specified above are employed, 
but in which there is special danger 
to the life or health of the workers 
or which are unmistakably of the 
nature of factories as regards the 
manner in which their work is 
carried on. 

Workers in any kind of employ- 
ment, w’hether public or private, 
including domestic service and 
home work. 


Workers employed exclusively 
in their homes; persons emjaloy- 
ed exclusively in cleaning 
operations outside the work- 
ing hours of the factory; 
persons to whom the owmer has 
assigned an important function 
in the conduct of the under- 
taking or an agency outside the 
premises; staff of the commer- 
cial and technical offices. 


Employees, assistants, workers, 
apprentices, probationers and vo- 
luntary workers of all kinds in 
private undertakings and institu- 
tions. 

Drivers of motor lorries. 

Caretakers in public and private 
buildings; drivers of taxi-cabs and 
cabs; messengers; homeworkers. 

All undertakings not covered by 
the Federal Factory Act, or the 
Federal Act respecting hours of 
■work on railways, etc., employing 
at least one wage-earning or salaried 
employee or apprentice. 


Employments in which hours 
of work are regulated by Federal 
laws. Directors and heads of 
departments of public admini- 
strations, institutions and under- 
takings. Persons engaged in the 
management of joint-stock com- 
panies, societies and clubs 
(members of the administrative 
body or board of management 
and directors), agents and 
authorised representatives who 
actually manage undertakings 
or take part in the management 
thereof; certain non-industrial 
professions. 


Agriculture, carting and motor 
transport. 
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formal Hours of Work (continued) 


Normal hours 
oi work 

Distribution over* 
different period 

Average 

neekly working hours 

Jlaking up 
of lost time 

per 

day 

per 

week 


pivcc«<es 

8 

48 

May he authorised by 
Labour Council prorlded 
the average over a specified 
period shall not eiceed 48 
hours a Vicek 

Prolontjation of 

boors allowed by 

autborlsauon of La 
bout Council 

Possibility of making up 
lost time due to a stoppage 
of work 


is 


5f 

Time lost on holidays 
which are not treated as 
Sundays or on local fesll 
vals or on working days 
falling between a Sunday 
and a floffrfay, tnay fie marfe 
up on other days of the 
same week or the preceding 
or following week subject 
to the consent of the 
workers concerned 




- 

- 

iVt 

to 

48 

SI 

60 

Within the limits ol a 
48 hour veek, daily bonrs 
ol ^ork may be extended 
to 8% 9 hours In tbe build 
Ing industry 


- 

to 

S5 
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Table I. — Provisions concerning 


Country nnd date 

Scope ol application 


of !ci'i?la(ion 

Persons or undertakings 
included 

Persons or undertakings 
excluded 


1 

UHOGUAY 

A. 17.lt. 15 (B.C., 1016, 
p. 09). 

1). 13.5.35 (US., Ur. 1). 

f 

Workers in factories, work-sliops, 
dockyards, quarries, works of con- 
struction, earthworks; on work at 
ports, or on riversides and rivers; 
employees or assistants occupied in 
industrial and commercial establish- 
ments; drivers, guards and other 
persons employed on railways and 
tramways; riverside carriers and, in 
general, all persons engaged in work 
of the same kind as that of the 
workers and employees designated 
above. 

Agricultur.al work; domestic 
service; heads .and managers of 
industri.al undertakings; techni- 
cal heads of public supply ser- 
vices ; members of the employers’ 
family; station masters, masters 
of vessels, etc.; persons sharing 
in the proflts of the undertaking ' 
or e.arning not less than 3,000 
pesos a year. 


UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA (ft) 




U. s. s. n. (0 

0. 2.1.29; 0. 22.2.29 
(L.S., R«.«s. 3). 

All productive undertakings in 
industry, transport, communica- 
tions and communal economic 
activities, whether Stale, public or 
private. 



VEftEZUELA 

A. 23.7.28 (L.S., Yen. 2). 

« 

Undertakings, businesses, and 
cstafilishinents of any kind, whether 
public or private, such as : industrial, 
mining, agricultural and stock- 
rai.=ing undertakings and commer- 
cial establishments. 



YUGOSLAVIA 

A. 28.2.22 (L.S., S.C.S. 1). 
0. 1C.1.29(L.S., S.C.S. 1). 

All undertakings carrying on 
handicrafts. Industry, commerce, 
tran.sport, mining and similar ac- 
tivities, whether private or public, 
permanent or temporary, whether 
they are princlp.al undertakings or 
subsidiary btislnesscs carried on in 
connection with other undertakings 
or whether they are carried on .as 
entirely indepr-ndent undertakings 
nr form parts of undertakings in 
agriculture or forestry. 

Undertakings in which only 
members of one and the same 
family arc employed. Persons 
to whom duties of a rel.atively 
high grade arc entrusted (ma- 
nagers, bookkeepers, c.ashiers, 
engineers, etc,). 

J 



i 













NOTES TO TABLE I 


(a) In New South Wales it is the duty of the Industrial Commission to fix 
the standard working week under the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) 
Act, 1932. This Commission intimated in June 1933 that it was in favour 
of the 44-hour week and that it proposed to make a declaration to that effect 
at a later date. The 44-hour week is at present in operation in New South 
Wales. 

(b) In Belgium a compensatory rest period of not less than 26 full days 
per year must be given. The King may authorise the average to be calculated 
on some basis other than three weeks. 

(c) In Brazil the 48 hours may be distributed in a different way provided 
that the daily hours of work do not exceed 10. 

Normal hours of work may be increased to 10 per day and 60 per week 
if the employers and workers have so agreed, or if this is stipulated by collective 
agreements, subject to increased rates of pay; but this does not apply to 
unhealthy industries or underground work, where hours of work may not 
exceed 8 per day. 

(d) In Canada, the Federal Act came into operation three months after 
the date on which it was assented to. The question of its constitutionality is 
now before the Supreme Court. 

(e) In China on 30 December 1929, the Legislative Assembly adopted 
a Factory Act which was promulgated by the National Government and 
codified on 30 December 1932. Section 8 of the Act limits the normal daily 
hours of work of adult workers to 8, but lays down that hours of work may be 
raised to 10 when this is necessary to meet special local conditions, or on 
account of the nature of the work. Further, in cases of force majeure, 
unforeseen emergencies or seasonal variations, hours of work may be prolonged, 
provided that they do not exceed 12 per day, and that the amount of 
additional work done does not exceed 46 hours per month. 

(/) In Czechoslovakia an agreement of principle, which, like the measures 
adopted in the United States of America and Italy, aims at restoring the 
unemployed to employment, was signed on 22 June 1934 by the Czechoslovak 
Employers’ Federation and the following workers’ organisations: the Czecho- 
slovak Federation of Trade Unions, the Czechoslovak Federation of Labour, 
the Federation of German Trade Unions in Czechoslovakia and the General 
Council of Christian Trade Unions. 

It was agreed that a maximum week of 40 or 42 hours should be worked so 
far as economically and technically possible, that a 32-hour week should be 
the minimum and that new workers should be engaged. Special arrangements 
were to be made for continuous process undertakings and undertakings in 
which work is organised in sliifts. Hourly wage rates were not to be altered, 
so that weekly earnings would fall in accordance with the reduction in hours. 
Overtime should be limited to what was strictly necessary. 

The agreement stipulated that the signatory organisations should take 
concerted action with regard to the engagement of additional labour, and 
negotiations Avith this object in view were entered into between the 
employers’ and Avorkers’ representatives in the folloAving industries: food 
trades, printing and bookbinding, Avood, breAving, metal industry, textile 
industry, transport, glassAvorks. No final agreement Avas, hoAvever, reached 
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at the t.me es the workers were opposed to ony reduct.on m the.r weeUj 

'T„Te%hen the employe, and 

v,re\\in«^ leiven artificial silk ana a ,^1*. *„*,„„ the 40 42 hour week and 

""" "" “ 

to weekly rest ♦ «f T nhmir has prepared a draft Bill for the mlroduc 

the bmldmg mdustr, m under 

(TnsVoccupvmg at least ten workers 
in Germany the Order 

Srp'r/ded ItafthHady ma..mnm ol 10 hours .s not exceeded 
(», in Gr.a:Bra.,. " 

’teOTproSsKS y°”\”4orAcfe or'l«»t”"nd'lW S°b5 “the Emplor 
Chddren Act ot 1020 and m mmes 

such agreements have » 'forj, \earFy all the agreements 

WorksTiop Acts relating to houre of work e ^ the 

a norm3 working week Addressed to the Secretary of the Cabinet 

Secrelarj to the Ministry the collective agreements and 

as early as 22 July 1921 it was s\own that jne co ^ 

the Coal Mines Acts laid down a norm^w j^ngdom le about 70 

and covered 10 to 12 million nooulalion and practically all those 

to 80 per cent of the total including engmcermo ship 

persons employed m w textile industry and the building 

building mmes railwajs , is normilv worked m manv 

industry Moreover a week of . . ^jj^se circumstances it has not 

cases not covered by actual with the special exceptions ^ to 

been thought necessary m table II to deal wi as to which there 

the maximum legal hours '^n fhe Factorv and Workshop Acts 
are various detailed provisions m the i „«mr,if.\Pd worker^ 

(0 In Italy an agreement with a ' Stween^tho National Fascist 
m industry was signed on 11 National Fascist Confederation 

Confederation of Industrial Workers and the Nauona work to a 

of “^lanufacturers The agreement ®>^®"/;_o!,ortion to the shorter hours 
maximum of 40 in the week with w^es p ^PQpj^gj.g ^yIio are 
but supplemented by family overtime to restrict the ^n\P^°y 

families it was intended further to abo jj^go and to abolish the 

ment ol women and joung persons *n 

employment of persons in receipt of pensions g^eement relating to the 
In view of the application of the ® "Jiy ‘nts w^ concluded between 
reduction of hours of work some ® y^orkers in different branches 

the national confederations of manufacturers ana worse 
of mduslrv , , ._»i, ti.e at^reements for ''PP“®® 

The inter confederal agreement togetlier v^tlY^ = experiment and tlmm 
lion in each industry were concluded and appUea ^ meantime 

validity was limited to the period , ..f jurfiiiy satisfactory results 

the ricist Grand Connell aspect ot the engagement 

obtained by the enforcement of the 40 bou pebruary 1935 that with 

ot workers'lormeriy unemployed " weTS 40 lioure shall be 

or without international agreement the w ^ ,^1^ strictly enforced 
placed on a permanent basis and National Fascist Confederation 

In order to give effect to this . fascist Confederation of 

ol Industrial Workers and «iifiiU of the general agreement 

facturers agreed m May 193o that vg^^igS* as well os of the aS*"®® 

signed by the two Confederations on 11 Octobeyj national 

ments for appncalion in the different industries concm 
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federations should be extended until tlie Confederations had adopted new 
measures. 

Finally, in June 1935 a new agreement was concluded for the introduction 
of the 40-hour week on a permanent basis. 

This agreement applies to all those workers represented by the Fascist 
Confederation of Workers in Industry and employed in industrial, handicraft 
and co-operative undertakings represented by the Fascist Confederation of 
Industrial Employers and by the Federation of Co-operative Establishments 
affiliated thereto who are covered by the current legislation on hours of work. 

The hours of work are fixed at 40 in the week for discontinuous work and 
at 42 in the week in the case of continuous processes. ^Vhenever hours of 
work are averaged over several weeks the National Federations ■will deter- 
mine the number of weeks over which average hours of v/ork should be 
calculated. 

The exceptions provided for by law remain in force unless the competent 
unions agree upon more favourable conditions either as regards the nature 
of the exceptions or as regards the number of hours by which the normal 
hours may be exceeded in Wch case. These exceptions relate to preparatory 
and complementary work, intermittent work, technical or seasonal require- 
ments and cases of force majeure. In the case of classes of employment which 
do not come under the hours legislation the competent national employers’ 
and workers’ associations ■\wll examine the possibility of reducing hours' of 
work and will draw up agreements on the subject. 

Whenever the hours mentioned above are exceeded the employer must 
within 24 hours inform his local organisation, which wall in turn inform the 
corresponding organisation of workers, stating the reasons for which, in the 
employer’s opinion, the situation cannot be met by the engagement of new 
workers. Whenever the organisations do not consider these reasons justified 
they must provide for the cessation of overtime. In cases of disagreement 
the Corporative Inspectorate will decide. Such overtime %\ill be paid for at 
the rate provided for in the collective agreements, or in the absence of any 
provision on the subject, in the legislation. 

The employer must pay to the National Family Endowment Fund 5 per 
cent, of the wages paid in respect of any hours worked over 40, or over any 
higher normal hours of work which may be fixed. The pro^^sions of the 
agreement of 1 December 1934 relating to this Fund remain in force. 

Any questions as to the impracticability of applying the shorter working 
week owing to lack of suitably qualified workers, dr if the number of workers 
normally engaged on particular tasks in the undertaking does not permit of 
the application of the 40-hour week without changing the total number of 
hours normally worked by the group or section in question, or for technical 
or economic reasons, must be settled by the same procedure as that indicated 
above for overtime. The categories of workers whose hours cannot be reduced 
for technical or economic reasons will be determined by agreements between 
the competent National Federations. 

When wages are paid weekly or for a period exceeding a week, or in cases 
in -which daily hours of work are reduced and wages are paid by the day, 
they vdll be reduced in proportion to the reduction of hours of -work. 

(/) In Sivitzerland, the 48-hour week was established by the Federal 
Factory Act of 27 June 1919. Under section 41, the Federal Council is 
authorised to allow a working week of not more than 52 hours in certain 
industries, when there are imperative reasons for such a measure, and in 
particular when, as a result of the application of the 48-hour week, an industry 
might be unable to compete owing to the hours of work in other countries. 

ik) At the time the 1935 edition of the Report on Principal Statutory 
Provisions Limiting Hours of Work in Industry was prepared, hours of labour 
in the United States were governed mainly by the Codes of Fair Competition 
adopted under the National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933. These Federal 
Codes superseded State Regulations wherever their provisions established 
higher standards than those pro-vided in State legislation. They were nation- 
■\wde in their application, and they included employments not covered in all 
of the State laws. In contrast to the legislation in the majority of the States, 
the Codes applied to adult men in private employment, as well as to women 
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tlio parlies to tlie contract. As a rule, no penalty is provided in these la^vs. 
Fourteen Stales l)avo such laws, nine ^ of which set a standard of 8 hours 
a day; and five = a standard of 10 hours. 

2. Laws fixing a maximum number of hours for work in which men are 
mainly omj>Ioyed. Those laws, as a rule, are not limited to men, but include 
women and niinors also, unless they are otherwise provided for by law. The 
nature of the work covered, however, is in general such as to limit their appli- 
cation largely to men. These laws usually have penalty and enforcement 
provisions" They may be divided into several groups, as follows: 

(a) Legislation limiting the hours of labour of workmen employed on 
public works. 

In thirty- two * States and territories the hours of labour on Government 
work arc limited by statutory regulations. An 8-hour day is established 
as the maximum, with provision usually made for overtime in case of 
emergency affecting the public welfare. 

[b] Legislation for the protection of the safety and health of the general 
public; as, for instance. Acts covering railroad and railway operating 
employees (including motor-bus drivers), seamen and drug clerks. 

Thirty-two States have enacted laws limiting hours of labour of men 
employed as motor-bus drivers. In addition to these statutory laws, 
eleven ® Stales have, through some regulatory agency such as the public 
.«;ervioe or some similar commission, issued rules* or orders having 
legal effect limiting the hours of work of such employees. In 
most cases the law or regulation prohibits the employment of an 
operator of a bus or other motor vehicle for more than a certain number 
of consecutive hours, or limits the maximum spread when the hours 
of labour arc not continuous. Exception is usually provided for 
emergency cases in which life or property may bo in iniminent danger. 

Thorn are fifteen Slates® with regulations of this nature applying to other 
clnsse.s of omjiloyccs. 

The limitation in tlicse laws ranges from 8 hours to 16 hours as the maximum. 
Several Stales in the case of railway operating employees fix a maximum 
number of hom-s that may be worked within a-given number of conse- 
cutive hours: as not more than 10 hours in a period of 12 hours. In 
other instances, the total hours that may be worked in 24 hours is 
specified: as not more than 14 hours in a period of 24 hours. 

fc) Legi.slation limiting the hours of labour of employees in obviously 
daugcrou.s or nnlicalthful employments; as in mines, smelters, tunnol.^ 
compre.'-.'^od-air work, and in certain typos of mills, sucli as saw and 
planing mills, cemcnl and plaster plant's. There arc twenty-one Stales 
and lorritorie.-; " that regulate to some extent the hours of labour of 
men in work of this nature. With two exceptions, « an 8-hour daily 
maximum is c.slol)Iished. 
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7. In several States, ^ in addition to statutory provisions, the State Depart- 
ment which administers the labour laws has authority to issue regulations 
which have the force of laAV, and which caiTy a penalty for non-compliance. 

As illustration of the State legislation, the hour laws of two States (Georgia 
and Massachusetts) are summarised below. 

The Georgia law ^ applies to cotton and woollen manufacturing establish- 
ments, and covers men as well as women and children. It establishes, with 
certain exceptions, a maximum 60-hour week and 10-hour day for such 
employees. Exception is made in the case of engineers, firemen, watchmen, 
mechanics, teamsters, yard employees, clerical force, cleaners and repair men. 
Overtime is permitted as follows: Not more than 10 days are allowed to 
make up lost time, except by accident or other unavoidable circumstances. 
Employees are permitted to work regularly more than 10 hours a day pro- 
vided weekly hours are not exceeded. 

The Massachusetts law ^ applies to women and minors. It prohibits the 
employment of such persons under 18 years of age in a broad list of occupations 
for more than 48 hours in any one week or more than 9 hours in any one day. 
The occupations covered are: factories, workshops, any manufacturing, 
mercantile or mechanical establishment, telegraph office or telephone exchange, 
express or transportation company, laundry, hotel, manicuring or hairdressing 
establishment, motion picture theatre, or as an elevator operator or a switch- 
board operator in a private exchange. Exception is made in the case of persons 
employed in supervisory capacity or serving exclusively as personal secre- 
taries. Private domestic service and farm labour are expressly excluded from 
the law. It should be noted that mercantile establishments, which are covered 
by the law, include premises used for a restaurant or for publicly providing 
and serving meals. Overtime is permitted under certain conditions. In 
employments determined by the Department of Labor and Industries to be 
seasonal, 52 hours a week are allowed if the average for the year does not 
exceed 48 hours a week. In emergencies, overtime is allowed in public services, 
other than hotels, or other business requiring shifts. Overtime may also be 
permitted to make up time lost on a previous day of the same week, due to 
stoppage of machinery on which the worker is dependent, provided such 
stoppage is not less than 30 consecutive minutes. 

In addition to this general law, Massachusetts has special laws regulating 
hours for minors under 16 years of age, for employees on public works and for 
certain classes of public employees, also for street railway operating employees 
and motor-bus operators. 

(1) In the U.S.S.li., the manifesto of 15 October 1927, supplemented by 
the Order of 2 January 1929, introduced the 7-hour day in principle in industry. 
According to the nature of the work or the activities of the undertaking the 
week comprises five or six days. In industrial undertakings working conti- 
nuously, transport and the municipal services, the week of five dej'^s is in 
force, each worker being entitled to one day’s rest after four days’ work. For 
undertakings working in only one or two shifts, and for State departments 
and institutions, there is a six-day week, consisting of five working days 
followed by, a common rest day. The State departments, however, have to 
provide a skeleton staff on rest days, and the officials on duty are given 
another day’s rest in exchange. 


1 Arkansas, California, Kansas, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, have 
issued resulations regarding hours of labour under suCh authority. 

2 Georgia Code (Michie), 1926, p. 807, sec. 3137. < 

3 Massachusetts General Laws, 1932, section 1; Session Laws, 1935, Chapter 200. 
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( 1 ) EXCEPTIONS FOR UNSPECIFIED REASONS (concluded) 
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( 2 ) EXCEPTIONS FOR SPECIFIED REASONS 
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(2) EXCEPTIONS FOR SPECIFIED REASONS (continued) 
(a) Permanent Exceptions (continued) 
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( 2 ) EXCEPTIONS FOR SPECIFIED REASONS (continued) 
(a) Permanent Exceptions (continued) 
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( 2 ) EXCEPTIONS POR SPECIFIED REASONS (continued) 
(a) Permanent Exceptions (concluded) 
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( 2 ) EXCEPTIONS FOR SPECIFIED REASONS ( Continued) 
(b) Temporary Exceptions (continued) 
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CHILE Accidents, actual or — Time strictly ne- 

D. 13.5.31. threatened; urgent repairs cessary. 

to machinery or plant. 

In cases of force majeure.'’ — Do. 






(2) EXCEPTIONS FOR SPECIFIED REASONS (continued) 

(b) Temporary Exceptions (continued) 
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( 2 ) EXCEPTIONS FOR SPECIFIED REASONS (continued) 
(b) Temporary Exceptions (continued) 
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(2) EXCEPTIONS POR SPECIFIED REASONS (continued) 
(b) Temporary Exceptions (continued) 
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Cf. p. 118, Poland In caswi or proTCd urftnl nraMlly. 


















(2) EXCEPTIONS FOR SPECIFIED REASONS (continued) 

(b) Temporary Exceptions (continued) 



1 Accidents, actual or Work necessary to avert serious — 10 hours a 25 %; time worked 

i.7.31. threatened; urgent repairs and imminent danger, or to remedy day (women), in excess of 10 hours; 

to machinery or plant. an accident which has occurred. ' ‘10%, and for over- 

time at night and on 
Sundays. Women : 
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( 2 ) EXCEPTIONS POR SPECIFIED REASONS (coiicluded) 
(b) Temporary Exceptions (concluded) 
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PART II 


BASIS FOR A SINGLE AND FINAL 
DISCUSSION 


This pari of the Ueport is dosigncd to enable the Conference, if 
it should so decide, Iq proceed at its Twcnlioth Session to the im- 
mediate adoption of international regulations for the reduction 
of hours of work in tlic textile industry. It tlierefore gives the 
text of a proposed Draft Convention submitted by the Olfice for 
the consideration of tlic Conference, together witli n commentary 
explaining the suggested provisions article by article. 

In the preparation of its proposals the OfTico lias not, of course, 
had the benefit of the replies of Governments to a Queslionnairo 
on the subject, and has therefore not had the customary basis on 
which to frame its proposols. On the otlier hand, the Oflloc has 
been able to supplement llie documentary mforinalion already at 
its disposal, which has been summarised in the first part of tins 
Report, by obtaining information on the teclinical problems 
involved in the regulation of hours of work in this industry, and 
in particular by means of consultations w'ltli c.xperts. 

The Governing Body of the Office at its Session in October 1935 
authorised the Director to invite tlic assistance of a number of 
technical experts with a view to ensuring tliat the Office would be 
able to base its proposals on as full a knowledge as possible of the 
technique of the industry. Invitations to consultations for this 
purpose were accepted by the Governments of Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Japan, Italy, Poland, Spain and the United 
States of America, by the International Federation of Textile 
Workers’ Associations and the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions in the Textile Industry, and by the organisations 
of employers and workers in the Italian textile industry. 

It will, of course, be understood that these consultations wore of 
a strictly technical and factual character. The experts consulted 
were not called upon to express any opinion as to the desirability 
of limiting hours of work in the textile industry, or as to the wisdom 
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or appropriateness of any particular provision for the regulation 
of hours of work. Such questions of policy are, of course, for the 
Governments, employers’ and workers’ organisations of the various 
countries to decide and to express through their delegates at the 
Conference, and their decisions could not be in any way prejudiced 
by a prior consultation of experts. Nor could any information 
furnished by the experts consulted be regarded as committing 
them, whether as individuals or as representatives, either in support 
of or in opposition to the proposals subsequently formulated by 
the Office. The full responsibility for the proposals now submitted 
to the consideration of the Conference rests, as of course it must do, 
with the Office. 

Nevertheless, the fact that the Office has thus been able to utilise 
not merely documentary material such as the texts of existing 
laws, regulations and collective agreements, but also information 
obtained from persons in first-hand contact with the industry may 
be considered as affording a reasonable guarantee that in the 
preparation of its proposals the Office has been in a position, so 
far as the time available permitted, to take due account of the 
technical requirements of the industry. Consequently, while the 
consultation of experts is different in character from, and does not 
take the place of, consultation of Governments by Questionnaire 
in accordance with the usual double-discussion procedure, the 
Conference may feel that the proposals it has before it have been 
sufficiently well prepared to enable it to take an immediate decision. 

Commentary upon the proposed Draft Convention for the Reduction 
of Hours of Work in the Textile Industry ^ 

Scope of the Draft Convention 
Article 1 

1. This Convention applies to persons employed in textile works 
or in any branch thereof. 

2. A works shall be considered a textile works if it is engaged wholly 
or mainly in any one or more of the series of operations delimited in 
paragraphs 3, 4 and 5 of this Article in the course of the production 
of any kind of thread, yarn, twine, cord, rope, netting or felt, or any 
woven, knitted or lacework fabric, from any one or more of the following 
materials; cotton, wool, silk, flax, hemp, jute, artificial silk or any other 
synthetic fibre, or any other textile material whether of vegetable, 
animal or mineral origin. 


1 The complete text of the proposed Draft Convention submitted >by the 
Office will be found at the end of the Report. 
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3 The senes of operations upon which a ^^o^ks must be whollj 
or mainlj engaged to constitute it a textile \%ork8 begins 

(a) m the case of cotton, with the reception of the bales of ginned 
cotton for breaking up and cleaning, 

(b) in the case of wool, with the reception of the raw mooI for sorting 
and cleaning (excluding the process of anthrax disinfection), 

(c) in the case of silk, with the reeling of the silk from the cocoon 

(rf) in the case of flax and hemp, with the operation of retting, except 

where this operation is clTcctcd as work accessorj to an 
agricultural undertaking, 

(e) in the case of artificial silk or other synthetic fibre with the 
process immediatolj succeeding the chemical production of the 
thread, 

(/) in the case of rags, with the sorting of the rags, and 

(g) in the case of anj other textile material, with the operation 
prescribed bj the competent authontj as corresponding to the 
operations set out abo\c 

4 The scries of operations upon which a works must be wholly or 
mainly engaged to constitute it a textilo works onds with the packing 
and despatch from the works of the products specified in paragraph 2 
of this Article 

5 The senes of operations upon which a works must be wbolK or 
rtiainlv engaged to constitute it a textile works includes the making 
in whole or m part of anj garment or other article onl> m the following 
cases 

(fl) the case of hosier} manufacture, and 

(6) cases m which the garment or other article is made bv the same 
process as the fabric Uicrcof 

6 This Convention applies to peraons emnlojed m textile branches 
of non textile works if the branch m which lho\ are employed 

(а) IS distinct from tfic rest of the works os regards staff and premises, 
and 

(б) is engaged wholly or main!} upon one or more of the operations 
delimited m paragraphs 3, 4 and 5 of this Article 

7 This Convention does not appiv to persons emplojed m textile 
works in branches engaged upon the chemical production of artificial 
silk or other sjnthetic fibre 

8 The competent authority shall, aHer consultation with the 
organisations of emplojers and workers concerned where such exist, 
determine the line of demarcation that separates works or branches 
thereof covered by this Convention from works or branches engaged in 
related industries or operations 

Textile WorKs 

The Item placed on the Agenda of the Conference by the 
Governing Body is The reduction of hours of work m the textile 
industry , and the first question that arises is what exactly is 
the textile industry From the course of the discussion in the 
Governing Body it is clear that the wrords were intended to be 
taken m the widest practicable sense, so as not to be limited to 
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the utilisation of the more usual textile fibres such as cotton and 
wool, nor to the production of simple yarn or woven goods, but 
to extend to the utilisation of all textile fibres, and to lace and 
hosiery as well as to spinning and weaving. 

A definition of the textile industry for the purposes of inter- 
national regulations must of course he framed so as to take account 
not so much of purely scientific or technical criteria as of the actual 
organisation of the industry. It has also to he borne in mind that 
the Forty-Hour Week Convention adopted by the Conference in 
1935 contemplates the framing of a series of Conventions covering 
the whole fifeld of employment, so that Fefore deciding that a 
certain form of employment cannot appropriately be dealt with 
as a part of a particular industry consideration must be given to the 
question of whether there is any other industry, and consequently 
any other Convention, with which that form of employment could 
be more appropriately connected. 

There would not seem to be any doubt that the textile industry 
in the sense intended by the wording of the item on the Agenda 
of the Conference could be described with substantial accuracy 
by a formula such as the manufacture of any kind of thread or 
yarn or woven, loiitted or lace-work fabric from fibres of vegetable 
or animal origin. There are, however, certain 'manufactures, 
perhaps not always regarded by the layman as textiles which it 
might be decided nevertheless to include within the scope of the 
present Draft Convention, partly because they are related to what 
is unquestionably the textile industry, and partly because there 
is no other industry with which they could conveniently be grouped. 
This appears to be the case with (1) felt, (2) twine, cord and rope, 
and (3) netting. 

Technically, these three branches of industry are closely related 
to ordinary textiles. They use the same materials, raw or already 
semi-manufactured by processes which are definitely textile. 
More important still, the processes to which these materials are 
subjected are either exactly or substantially the same as processes 
employed in certain branches of the textile industry as usually 
understood. Moreover, these particular branches of industry are 
often found localised in the same districts as certain branches of 
the textile industry, so that some reaction of conditions of labour in 
the latter upon those in the former may be expected. The degree 
of affinity is not perhaps in all cases the same, but there would seem 
to be a good case for including all of them within the scope of the 
proposed Draft Convention. 
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The first Article of the draft submitted by the Office theroforo 
provides in paragraph 1 that the Convention shall apply to persons 
employed in textile works or in any branch thereof " and goes on 
in parograph 2 to define textile works so as to include tlioso engaged 
in the manufacture not only of thread or yarn or woven, knitted or 
lace-work fabric, but also of fell, twine, cord or rope, or netting. 

For similar reasons it has been necessary to adopt as wide a 
formula ns possible to indicate the materials u.sed for the manu- 
facture of textile products. The industry makes use, for ulililnrian 
or decorative purposes, of the most diverse materials such as asbes- 
tos, metal, glass and rubber, in addition to and in combination uith 
the usual textile fibres, and in order to avoid any possibihlj' of 
doubt it has been thouglit well, after specifying llie usual fibres, 
to add a reference to oilier materials used for textile purposes, 
whether tliey are of vegetable, animal or mineral origin. 

Textile Operations 

The subdivision and specialisation whicli is a marked cliaroc- 
Icrislio of the textile industry, particularly m certain countries, 
mokes it impossible, Iiowevcr, to rest content willi a definition so 
simple ns this. There arc undertakings which carry out the whole 
series of operations from those preceding the spinning ol the flbro 
to the finishing of the fabric or even of the made-up garment, but 
these arc exceptional. U is more usual, at any rale in certain 
countries, for a firm to specialiso in a certain operation or scries of 
operations. In the cotton trade, spinning, wcnWng and finishing 
arc carried on in separate undertakings. In the worsted trade, 
combing, spinning, weaving and dyeing and finishing are each 
separately organised. Dyeing and finishing of all kinds of textiles 
might almost be regarded ns an industry m itself. Moreover, tliero 
are certain operations — for example, the engraving of cylinders for 
machine calico printing, and the draughting of designs for lace — 
which are entirely distinct in leclinical character from the typical 
textile operations of spinning and weaving, and which may bo 
carried on either in a section of a textile works or by an independent 
specialised undertaking. All these arc certainly engaged in the 
textile industry and must be brought witliin the scope of a Draft 
Convention for that industry. To define the industry by listing 
all the possible processes and subdivisions would be impracticable. 
All that is necessary is to define the point at which the series of 
operations characteristic of industry begins and the point at which 
it ends, and theti to provide that any works engaged in the industry 
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at any stage between these two points, whether on a single operation 
or on a series of operations, is to be regarded as part of the industry. 
The purpose of paragraphs 3 and 4 of Article 1 is to fix these two 
points of beginning and ending of the series of textile operations. 

The differences between the various branches of the industry 
make it impossible to define tlie point of beginning satisfactorily 
by any single formula, and tlie method adopted in paragraph 3 
has therefore been to give appropriate definitions for six of the 
principal branches and to leave it to the competent national 
authority to fix corresponding definitions for other branches of the 
industry which may exist in their territories. 

It will be noticed that in the case of flax and Jiemp the operation 
of retting is not regarded as the initial operation if it is carried out 
as part of the work of an agricultural underfcalcing. Retting of 
flax and hemp frequently forms part of the work of the farm oh 
which the flax or hemp is grown. It would be difficult to frame 
regulations on hours of work that could be satisfactorily applied to 
such cases. But the older methods of retting have now been 
superseded to a considerable extent by methods which are definitely 
industrial in character, and where this is so there would seem to be 
no good reason for excluding retting from the list of textile 
operations. 

Non-textile Operations in Textile Works 

A problem of some difficulty arises on paragraph 4, which defines 
the point at which the industry ends. A distinction must, it 
would seem, be made between the making of textile fabrics, which 
is the function of the textile industry, and the making-up from 
textile fabrics of articles such as garments or household goods, 
which is the function of a different industry. This distinction 
between the fabric and the article made from it, while obvious 
enough theoretically, is not altogether simple in practical applica- 
tion. The product of a carpet loom may be not merely carpet 
material, but a carpet complete as such in itself. Towel fabric 
may be woven not as a continuous piece, but in effect as a chain 
of towels, separated by the dropping of weft threads and connected 
by warp threads destined to form the fringes of the final article, 
and requiring only to be cut and finished off to become complete 
and separate towels. Where the making up of the article is clearly 
separable from the manufacture of the fabric, it is not a charac- 
teristically textile operation. But where no such separation is 
practicable, textile operations must be regarded as including for 
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the purpose of the regulations certain operations which may not 
themselves be strictly textile in character. Provision to this effect 
is made in paragraph 5. 

Paragraph 5 also deals with the special case of hosiery manufac- 
ture. To a very large extent the hosiery branch of the textile 
industry is engaged in the manufacture of articles by processes such 
that the making of the finished article is inseparable from the 
making of the fabric thereof. But in many cases also the hosiery 
factory may manufacture knitted fabric and then proceed to the 
cutting-out and sewing of garments made of that fabric. The 
latter operations are exactly the same as those carried on by 
garment-making iaclories, which buy Iheir supplies of fabric from 
hosiery manufacturers and have no other connection with the 
textile industry. Theoretically, it might be possible to separate 
the garment-making sections of a hosiery factory from the textile 
sections and to exclude them from the scope of the Draft Conven- 
tion for textiles. In practice, however, such a segregation might 
involve reorganisation and re-arrangcmcnt of premises on so 
considerable a scale as to impose an unreasonable burden on 
employers. Having regard to the existing situation in this branch 
of the industry, and to what would seem to be the probability that 
the combination of the manufacture of knitted fabric with the 
making up of knitted garments in the same factory may become 
more rather than less prevalent, the Office proposes that the Draft 
Convention should extend to garment-making carried on in hosiery 
factories^ Any difficulties that might arise owing to the fact 
that hours of work on garment-making in hosiery factories will be 
reduced, while those in the exclusively garment-making factories 
will remain unchanged, will, of course, disappear as soon as the 
series of Draft Conventions on hours of work is extended to cover 
the garment-making industry. 

The combined effect of paragraphs 1 to 5 of this Article may 
be summed up as follows. The Convention applies to the whole 
staff of a textile works, including both those engaged in the distinc- 
tively textile occupations, such as carders, spinners and weavers, 
and those engaged in all the other occupations, from the clerks 
in the office to the stokers in the boiler-room. For a works to be 
regarded as a textile works it must be engaged in one or more 
of the textile operations falling within the limits of the series 
indicated in paragraphs 3, 4 and 5. If other operations are carried 
on in the works, such as making-up operations, the question whether 
the works as a whole is included in the scope of the Convention or 

io 
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excluded from it depends upon the relative importance of the two 
kinds of operations carried on; if the works is mainly engaged in 
textile operations, the wliole of the works is included; if it is mainly 
engaged in non-textile operations, the whole of the works is 
excluded. But in the special case of hosiery, making-up is deemed 
to be a textile operation, so that even if the actual Icnitting oper- 
ations are not preponderant the works as a whole still faU within 
the scope of the Convention. 

It will be seen that this method of definition of the scope of the 
Convention excludes the whole of any factory which is mainly 
onCTgcrl in non-textile operations, and this exclusion would apply 
even to dofinitcly textile workers engaged on textile operations. 
In a case where tlie textile activities of a factory were quite inci- 
dental and relatively insignificant, this exclusion would not he 
important. But tliere may lie cases where the textile activities of a 
factory which as a whole is non-textile are quite substantial, so that 
the textile sections constitute indeed a factory within a factory. 
Provision to meet such cases is made in paragraph 6 of Article 1. 

I'cTlik Branches of Non-textile Works 

Paragraph 6 deals with a case of wliich the motor tyre industry 
may he taken as furnishing a typical example. The te.xtile yarn 
or fabric used in the manufacture of tyres may be purchased from 
an independent firm; or it may be manufactured in a factory 
belonging to the tyre manufacturer, but quite separate and perhaps 
at a distance from the factory in which the distinctive operations 
of tyre-making are carried on ; or again, both textile and tyre-making 
ojtorations may be carried on in sections of the same factory. In 
the fin'll and second cases no question arises, the factory concerned 
licing clearly a textile factory, and the workers engaged therein 
wonhl benefit by the Draft Convention. It follows logically that 
jiersons engaged in the same operations in a section of a combined 
textile and tyrc-inaking plant shoidd also he covered by tlie Draft 
Convention, and as the textile operations would necessarily be 
carried on in .►separate sections of the factory there would he no 
difiicuUy in subj^-^-'lbig the textile sections to separate regulations. 
Another case of the same kind is tlie dyeing of textile piece goods in 
a ’.vorks mainly engmged in ordinary dyeing and dry-cleaning of 
clothing ami household goods. Provision is made for such caso.s 
in ]*aragraph 6, whieh is m framed as to apply only to case.s where 
textile worl: is <.airi\'d on not a.s a mere incident but as a definitely 
organised brancli of tin' general work td the estahlishtnent. 
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One other special case is dealt with in this Article, namely, the 
case of workers engaged in the chemical production of artificial 
silk or other synthetic fibre. The effect of the preceding paragraphs 
would be that, in the case of an artificial silk works, the persons 
engaged in the chemical production of the fibre would be subject 
to the Convention if the works also engaged in textile operations 
and these latter operations constituted the main part of the works’ 
activities, whereas if the works were engaged in textile operations 
only subsidiarily or not at all the persons engaged in chemical 
production would not he subject to the Convention. Such a diffe- 
rentiation between persons engaged on identical work would clearly 
he undesirable, and as the chemical production of synthetic fibres 
is a branch of manufacture markedly distinct as regards the nature 
of the operations and the organisation of the work, it has been 
considered necessary to leave over for separate treatment in another 
Convention the case of persons employed in this branch. Paragraph 7 
of this Article therefore excludes from the scope of this Convention 
persons employed in a branch of a textile works engaged upon the 
chemical production of artificial silk or other synthetic fibre. The 
staff of an artificial silk works engaged in the textile branches of 
the works would, of course, come within the scope of the Convention 
invirtue of the preceding paragraphs of Article 1. 

In view of the variety and ramifications of the textile industry 
and the differences in the industrial structure in various countries, 
it is hardly to be expected that oil possible cases of doubt can be 
resolved by the formulas, which however carefully d^a^vn must 
necessarily be somewhat general, of international regulations. The 
problem of borderline cases is therefore met by the inclusion as the 
last paragraph of this Article of a provision requiring the competent 
authority in each country to draw the line of demarcation between 
the works subject to this Convention and other works engaged in 
related industries or operations which v/ill be subject eventually 
to other Conventions. 


Exemptions 
Arliele 2 

The competent authority may, after consultation with the organisations 
of employers and workers concerned where such exist, exempt from the 
application of this Convention: 

(a) Persons employed in undertakings in which only members of the 
employer’s family are employed; 

(f») Persons holding positions of management who do not perform 
manual work. 
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While in accordance with the terms of Article 1 of the draft 
submitted by the Office all persons employed in any textile works 
would be subject to the application of the Convention, this Article 
permits the exemption of two classes of persons. 

The first class is persons employed in family undertakings. 
This calls for little comment, as the difficulties of securing effective 
application of labour legislation in cases where the usual employer- 
employee relation is absent are generally recognised. The number 
of shell cases in the textile industry is probably small and the 
exemption provided for them is not a matter of great importance. 

On the other hand, the Office has not considered that it would 
be wise to extend this exemption to small undertakings in general. 
It sometimes happens in the textile industry that a single building 
is let out to a number of small independent firms, each renting 
power and space from the owners of the building, employing a staff 
which ma3^ be quite small in number, and executing work on com- 
mission for the larger undertakings in the industry. The number of 
small firms in the industry is considerable and the exclusion of 
their employees would mean, at any rate in certain textile districts, 
the exclusion of an appreciable proportion of the whole body of 
textile workers. 

The second class the exemption of which is permitted is persons 
employed in positions of management. It vdll be observed that this 
formula departs from the one with which the Conference is familiar 
in its discussion of proposed Draft Conventions and which refers to 
" persons occupying positions of management or supervision or 
employed in a confidential capacity The reason for the change 
is that the longer formula might be susceptible of much too wide an 
interpretation in the case of the textile industry and might result 
in the exemption of very large numbers of workers. " Overlookers ” 
of various kinds constitute an important section of textile workers 
and it would certainly narrow the scope of the Draft Convention 
very considerably if they were to be exempted on the ground that 
they occupied " positions of supervision ”. Again, in an industry 
in which patterns and designs ai’e of such importance as they are 
in the textile industry, it might be argued that designers and 
draughtsmen and perhaps many other workers as well were employed 
in a “ confidential capacity ”. It has therefore been felt necessary 
to avoid the use of terms which might be given an excessively wide 
interpretation, and to permit exemption only for persons occupying 
positions of management not performing manual work. This would 
allow of the exemption of heads of branches occupying positions 
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of real responsibility — including responsibility for the observance 
of the regulations concerning hours of work — ^but would not permit 
of exemptions going so far down the scale as ordinary foremen, 
overlookers, designers or office stalT- 


> Standaud Fortv-IIook Week 
Article 3 

1. The hours of work of persons to whom this Convention applies 
shall not exceed forty in any week. 

2. For the purpose of this Convention, the term “ hours of \sork " 
means the lime during ivhich the persons cmploj'cd fire at the disposal 
of the employer and does not include rest periods during which they 
are not at his disposal. 


The competent authority may, by regulations made after consultation 
with the organisations of empJoyore and workers concerned where such 
exist, 

(o) authorise t!io weekly hours of persons employed in rotting 
operations to bo calculated as an average over a prescribed period ; 
and 

(b) permit time spent in clcaninc; by persons employed on productive 
work on machines who also clean the said machines to ho excluded 
from the reckoning of their hours of work to an extent not 
exceeding one hour per week. 

These two Articles fix tlic normal hours of work at forty per 
v/eek, and make provision for some variation of tiiis standard 
in only two cases. 

The first point to wliich attention must be called is tliat averaging 
is not permitted except in one special case. The technical 
requirements of the textile industry do not call for averaging, as 
there are no continuous processes, and ev'cn where a shift system is 
adopted the fact that work can bo and is in practice stopped at the 
week-end renders averaging unnecessary as a means of facilitating 
the rotation of shifts. The replies of the Government of the United 
States of America to the questionnaires on the reduction of hours 
of work in other industries which will be under consideration by the 
Conference emphasise the difijcultics to which averaging may give 
rise and clearly indicate the desirability of restricting resort to 
averaging to cases in which there is a real technical necessity for it. 
Such a necessity does not appear to exist in the textile industry, 
except in the case of retting operations, Retting is seasonal work 
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and may be largely dependent on weather conditions. It is distinctly 
different in technical character from other textile operations and it 
therefore seems justifiable to allow a certain flexibility as regards 
the arrangement of hours of work. The Office consequently pro- 
poses in Article 4 (a) that the competent authority in each country 
should be allowed to authorise averaging for retting operations, the 
period over which the average may be calculated being prescribed 
by the competent authority. 

The second special case dealt with is that of " cleaning time 
There are considerable divergencies in practice as regards the 
cleaning of machinery such as spinning frames and weaving looms. 
In some cases the cleaning of these machines is effected by a special 
staff of cleaners; and in such cases no difficulty arises. But in 
other cases the weaver cleans his loom at intervals as opportunity 
offers — after each beam, for example — and gives it a general cleaning 
at the end of the week. In some countries and in some branches 
of the industry the time devoted to cleaning is regarded as part 
of the ordinary working hours and must be included within the 
limits laid dovm for the working week; but in others the worker 
carries on beyond the ordinary limits so far as is necessary to 
effect the cleaning of his machine. Theoretically it would no doubt 
be desirable to establish complete uniformity in this respect, but 
to insist on uniformity in cases where it would entail a change in 
long-established traditional practice might create difficulties for the 
ratification and enforcement of the Convention. For this reason 
the Office has thought it better to allow the continuance of the 
existing practice of treating cleaning time as additional time where 
the competent authority of the country deems this course expe- 
dient, but as it is clearly necessary that some limit should be fixed 
to such additional time provision is made in clause (b) of this 
Article that the additional time so worked shall in no case exceed 
one hour a week. 

Longer Week for Special Glasses 
Article 5 

1. The competent authority may, by regulations made after 
consultation with the organisations of employers and workers concerned 
where such exist, provide that the limit of hours prescribed in Article 3 
may be exceeded in the case of: 

(fl) persons employed on preparatory and complementary work 
which must necessarily be carried on outside the limits laid down 
for the general working of the undertaking or branch thereof or' 
of the shift; and 
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(6) persons employed in occupations wliich by their nature involve 
long periods of inaction during which the said persons have to 
display neither physical activity nor sustained attention or 
remain at their posts only to repl)* to possible calls, 

2. The regulations referred to in paragraph 1 shall determine the 
maximum number of hours which may ho worked in virtue of tJiis 
Article. 

This Article permits the competent authority in each country 
to prescribe a week of longer duration than the standard forty 
hours for certain limited classes of workers. 

The first class, indicated in clause (a), is that of workers such as 
firemen and boiler and ongino-room staffs, whoso work must begin 
earlier than that of the rest of the staff in order to enable steam 
to bo got up, premises lieatcd, etc., so that productive work can 
begin as soon as the main body of the staff arrives. It is the practice 
for such workers to work rather longer hours than others, and it 
would seem to be necessary to give reco^ition to the practice in 
the Draft Convention. 

Clause (b) of paragraph 1 covers the case of workers such as 
gate-keepers and night watchmen. In practice these workers do 
work longer hours than the main body of the staff, and though 
theoretically It might be desirable to apply the same limit of liours 
of work to them as to the others it does not scorn necessary to 
insist upon tliis being done. The number of persons affected is, 
of course, very small and their occupations arc not such as to 
involve severe pliysical or mental strain. It should be observed 
that the clause is strictly drawn; there must be an absence of both 
physical activity and sustained attention during long periods of 
inaction if the clause is to apply. Consequently, it would not, for 
example, be possible to apply the clause to carding room or loom 
overlookers who may bo inactive at times but nevertheless must 
be continuously on the alert to ensure that the machinery in their 
charge is working smoothly. 

In all these cases, the hours of work must not be left completely 
unregulated. If the standard hours are to be exceeded, this must 
take place in accordance with regulations made by the competent 
authority, which must prescribe what the special limits of hours 
are to be. 


Emergency Work 
Artide 6 

The limits of hours prescribed in the preceding Articles may be 
exceeded, but only bo far as may be necessary to avoid serious inter- 
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ference with the ordinary working of the undertaking, in case of accident, 
actual or threatened, or in case of urgent work to be done to machinery 
or plant, or in case of force majeure. 

Accidents will happen in spite of all precautions and it would -be 
unreasonable to insist on the strict observance of the ordinary 
rules as to hours of work in cases where such strictness in respect 
of certain workers might mean a danger to life and limb for other 
workers or damage to property inflicting loss both on the employer 
and on the main body of workers, who might have to remain idle 
for a long period. Provision is therefore made in Article 5 to permit 
of exceeding the standard hours of work when this is strictly 
necessary. It should be observed that the latitude allowed is not 
unlimited. Extra hours may be worked in certain cases, but only 
so far as may be necessary to avoid serious interference with the 
ordinary working of the undertaking. 

Overtime 

It has to be recognised that the working of overtime may some- 
times be necessary, and the problem is therefore one of devising 
provisions which will permit overtime to be worked when and to 
the extent that, it is really justified whilst preventing resort to 
overtime on such a scale as to nullify the reduction of hours of 
w’ork which is the purpose of the proposed Draft Convention. To 
achieve this double purpose in the special conditions of the textile 
industry it would seem to be necessary to include in the Draft 
Convention provisions dealing with overtime in some detail. 
Articles 6 and 7 of the text submitted by the Office therefore make 
provision for overtime which may be necessitated by certain 
technical peculiarities of the textile industry, while Article 8 deals 
with overtime which may be required to meet the commercial 
requirements of the industry. 

Processes thvt gankot be interrupted at Will 

Article 7 

1. The limits of hours prescribed in Articles 3 and 5 may be exceeded 
in cases where the continued presence of particular persons is necessary 
for the completion of: 

(fl) a bleaching, dyeing, finishing or other operation, or 

[b) a succession of such operations, 

the completion of which is technically necessary to avoid damage to the 
material worked. 
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2 The competent authonlj -ilmU, after consultation \Mth the 
organisations of cmplojers and worker^ concerned where such exist, 
determine the operations to which the preceding pangriph applies and 
the maximum number of houn> in excess of the prcscriiii.d hmils winch 
mai he worked b) the persons concerned 

3 Overtime worked m \irtue of this Article shall he remunerated 
at not less than one and a quarter times iJie normal nlo 

It IS recognised that certain operations of the textile mdustrj 
are of sucli a characlei that if Ihcj are interrupted before completion 
there IS a risk, if not indeed a ccrlninlj, cither of damaging the 
malernl or of causing mconxcniencc and loss to the woikcis as 
well as to Iho wnpjojer nt n Inter stage Tape sizing, hr eA«amp]o, 
IS such an oper.olion Once the working of a warp througli the 
tape sizing machine is begun it must be completed for if the 
operation is suspended an excescive amount of size will be deposited 
on a certain length of the warp and this cannot bo %erj satisfac 
tonlj remoted aftcn\ords Either the warp is rendered useless, 
at anj rate m part, or at best the ^\ca^cr maj hase difficulties 
with it when it is on the loom This pcculiantj of the process 
explains the practice of working llirough the ordinary meal times 
vihich prevails in tapo sizing, and it might also on occision entail 
the continuance of tlic work for a short period bcjonil the usual 
stopping time m order to finish llic working of a warp already in 
the machine In this case, liowcxcr, the length of the time required 
for sizing a warp is kno\vn beforehand with fair nccuraoj so that 
arrangements could generally bo made to ensure that the week’s 
work will be completed within the normal weekly woikmg hours, 
e\en though some adjustment of daily liours might occasionally 
be necessary ’ 

In the case of some processes, however, it is not possible to forecast 
with the same accuracy the time icquired for the completion of the 
processes, and sometimes the difiiculty arises from the fact that 
after the material has been put through ono process it must bo 
subjected immediately' to the next process if it is not to be damaged 
irretrievably In such circumslonces tlie organisation of the flow 
of work so that all the material to bo handled can bo disposed^of 
within the ordinary working hours may not always be practicable, 
and some excess of tune above the prescribed weekly limit as 
distinct from the usual daily limit may occasionally be required 
This situation may arise in the dry mg of flax fibre, but it appears to 
occur mainly in the bleaching, dyeing and finishing branches of the 
industry jjj lyJuch the necessity for occasional overtime hr the 
purpose of putting goods into a condition of safety ’ is, m fact, 
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expressly recognised by both workers and employers. Article 7 
of the Draft therefore makes provision for a certain elasticity in 
weekly hours of work in this branch. 

It would, of course, be impossible to leave the working of such 
overtime entirely unregulated, and Article 6 accordingly imposes 
a number of restrictions. There is no need for overtime if the workers 
who are engaged on an operation or series of operations of the kind 
in question at the time when their weekly limit expires can be 
replaced by others who have not yet worked their full week. The 
first condition is therefore that “ the continued presence of parti- 
cular persons is necessary In the second place, the amount of 
overtime reasonably required will not be the same in the case of 
each operation. It would be impracticable to specify in detail in 
the Draft Convention all the operations' for which overtime might be 
technically necessary and the amount of overtime that would be 
legitimate in each case. Consequently the responsibility for deciding 
these matters is placed on the competent authority in each country. 
Two further stipulations are included in this Article with a -vdew 
to ensuring that the possibility of working overtime is not abused. 
The competent authority is required to consult with the organi- 
sations of both the employers and workers concerned before deciding 
what are the operations on which overtime may be worked and how - 
much overtime may be worked, and a further protection is given by 
requiring payment for such overtime at not less than 25 per cent, 
above the normal rate of pay. 

Segtiona-l Overtime 
Article 8 

1. Upon application by an employer, the competent authority 
may grant an allowance of overtime for specified classes of persons in 
exceptional cases in which overtime working on one or more operations 
is necessary in order to enable the workers engaged in subsequent 
operations in the same works to be employed up to the prescribed limits 
of hours. 

2. The competent authority shall determine, after consultation with 
the organisations of employers and workers concerned where such exist, 
the number of hours of overtime which may be worked in virtue of 
paragraph 1 of this article, so however that no such allowance shall 
permit of any person being employed for more than one hundred hours 
of such overtime in any year. 

3. Overtime worked in virtue of this Article shall be remunerated 
at not less than one-and-a-quarter times the normal rate. 

4. The competent authority may attach to the grant of an allowance 
of overtime such conditions as it deems expedient with a view to securing 
a progressive reduction in the amount of overtime worked. 
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In the ideal 10 x 1110 works (here would be a perfect bnhnco 
beUeon all sanctions of the phnl >?o lliat work m one section 
would nc\cr bo held up bj a shornRO m the output of a section 
engaged on an earlier operation In practice, however, it does 
somelimcs happen that it is impossible to woik full lime m one 
section of a works unless arrangements arc made to increase the 
output of some other section It ma%, for example, bo necessary 
to increase the output of the carding room in order to en'?uro a 
suflicicnl Bupplj of inalcnal for the spinning machines or of the 
spinning machines m order to keep the wcaMng looms working 
full lime This problem is complicated h\ the fact that a plant 
which IS approprmlclj balanced for the working of certain counts 
ma\ he Ihrowai out of balance if there is a change o\cr m the 
counts WHiilo tlic difficulU can sometimes ho met putting 
out some of the work to he done on commission m anotlicr factora 
or bj the organisation of a second shift, there will remain cases 
in which the onij practicable «ohilion is the working of oaerlimc 
at certain stages in the manufacture in order that tlio operatives 
at a later stage mn> not he prevented from working up to tlic normal 
limit bj shortage of material Provision is made in Article 7 of the 
Officers draft for the working of overtime in such cases 
Some check is clearlj required upon the working of what rnav 
be called this sectional overtime m order that empJojors maj 
be induced to take such stops as arc practicable either to adjust 
the relative capacities of the various sections of llieir plant or to 
get the extra work done for Ihcin l)y other firms railing this, work 
will be done b> certain w orkers on o-v crlimc w lucli could bo done bj 
other workers in normal time, and the purpose of the Draft Gonven 
tion will be defeated Article 8 of the Office’s text accordinglj 
requires that an omplo>or vvJio may need sectional overtime must 
make application to the competent national authority Before 
granting an allowance of overtime the competent authority must 
consult the organisations of cmploj era and w orkers concerned — both 
of whom, of course, have an mlcresl in the reduction of such over 
time to the minimum reallj justifiable — and then decide wliether 
there is a reasonable ease for overtime and, if so, the amount of 
overtime that will be permitted In order to avoid repeated resort 
to overtime m circumstances that reallj ought to be met by other 
measures, the competent authority is empowered to attach condi 
tjona to the grant of an allowance of overtime, wliether it will do 
80, and if It does wliat the nature of the conditions should be, is left 
to the discretion of the competent authority, which will, of course, 
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have the benefit' of the advice tendered by the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations. A further inducement to reduce overtime 
to the minimum strictly necessary is given by the provision requir- 
ing extra pay for overtime. Since each case must be dealt with on 
its own merits it is impossible to prescribe in the Draft Convention 
itself the maximum number of hours of overtime that may be 
granted in an allowance; but in order to avoid the concentration 
of the whole allowance on a small number of workers, whose working 
week might thus be extended far bejmnd the normal forty hours, 
it is provided that no individual worker may be employed, in virtue 
of an allowance of sectional overtime, for more than one hundred 
hours of overtime in the course of a year. 

Occasional Overtime 
Article 9 

1. The limits of hours prescribed in the preceding Articles may be 
exceeded so far as is necessary for auditing or stocktaking, for the exe- 
cution of urgent orders, or for other cases of exceptional pressure of 
work. 

2. Before employing any person on overtime in virtue of this Article, 
the employer shdl applj^ for permission to the competent authority, and 
the competent authority may either refuse permission or give permission 
subject to such conditions and limitations as it may think expedient. 

3. The competent authority shall determine, after consultation with 
the organisations of employers and workers concerned where such exist, 
the maximum number of hours of overtime which may be worked by 
any person in virtue of this Article, subject to the said maximum in no 
case exceeding one hundred hours per year. 

4. Overtime worked in virtue of this Article shall be remunerated 
at not less than one-and-a-quarter times the normal rate. 

There remains the question of overtime required to meet the 
occasional fluctuations in volume or arrangement of the work which 
are incidental to the carrying-on of any commercial undertaking. 
These may be of varying importance. The conditions of the market 
may give rise to extra pressure of work at certain seasons upon all 
undertakings engaged in a particular branch of the industry, or some 
unexpected event — an occasion of national mourning or national 
festivity — may occasion a sudden rush of urgent orders. Another 
kind of seasonal work, namely, stocktaking and audit, though it is 
foreseen, may nevertheless necessitate the working of a certain 
amount of overtime'^by office and supervisory staff. In some cases, 
of course, the situation might he met by the taking on of additional 
staff, but in other cases this vould be impracticable and provision 
must therefore be made for overtime. 
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• Here again it is evident that precautions must be taken. From 
the point of view of the v^orkers it is inadmissible that work should 
be done by certain indi-vdduals as overtime which might be done in 
ordinary time by other individuals. From the point of view of 
the employers, it is inadmissible that one firm should enjoy an 
advantage in competition wth other firms because it works overtime 
while the others respect the normal hours. A series of conditions 
for the working of overtime is therefore imposed in Article 9 of 
the draft submitted by the Office. 

The first condition imposed is that the employer should apply 
for permission before overtime working is actually begun, so that 
the competent authority may satisfj' itself that the circumstances 
really justify the working of overtime and may impose such condi- 
tions or limitations — for example, as to the number of hours of 
overtime to be worked each day or in all, or the number of persons 
for whom overtime will be allowed — as it may think expedient with 
a view to preventing any abuse. 

In view of the variety of cases that may present themselves it is 
not practicable to impose any general limit on the amount of 
overtime to bo worked, but it would seem nevertheless desirable 
to prevent any individual worker being called upon to woik over- 
time 80 continuously or to such an extent as to render illusory 
the normal limitation of hours to forty a week. This is effeoted 
by paragraph 3 of this Article, which stipulates that no worker 
may be employed on overtime for more than a number of hours to 
be prescribed by the competent authority, which cannot in any 
case be more than one hundred hours a year and may be less. The 
Competent authority would, of course, be free to impose further 
restrictions when granting permission to work overtime and to limit 
the amount of overtime that might be worked by any worker by 
the day, week or month as well as by the year, but it has not been 
thought expedient to fetter the discretion of the competent 
authority by specifying any such further restrictions in tho Draft 
Convention itself. 

Finally, a further inducement to reduce overtime to the strictly 
necessary minimum is provided by the stipulation of an increase 
of 25 per cent, in pay for overtime work. 

_ It should perhaps be pointed out 'that, although provision for 
overtime is made in throe Articles of the proposed Draft Convention, 
the extra hours permitted by these Articles would not in practice 
be cumulative. Overtime could be worked under Article 7 only 
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by a very limited number of workers on special occasions, and the 
total amount of such overtime that any individual worker could 
be called upon to work in the course of a year would be quite 
small. Sectional overtime under Article 8 might be worked by a 
larger number of workers, but its amount would be limited by the 
decision of the competent authority on each application and it may 
be presumed that even apart from this limitation an employer 
would find it preferable to put out work on commission or to 
engage an additional shift rather than to work any large proportion 
of his staff on overtime at extra rates of paj’^ up to the maximum 
allowance for each. Again, the occasional overtime authorised by 
Article 9 could not be worked without permission by the competent 
authority, which might impose any restrictions it thought expedient. 
In practice, therefore, there would seem to be no real risk that any 
worker could be compelled to work inordinately long hours as a 
result of a cumulative application of the provisions of these three 
Articles. 

It will be noticed that while provision is made in Article 8 for 
consultation with the employers’ and workers’ organisations before 
an allowance of overtime is granted by the competent authority, 
Article 9 does not require such consultation before permission is 
given for the working of overtime though there must be consultation 
before the maximum per worker is fixed. The reason is, of course, 
that in the case of the overtime dealt with in Article 9 the circum- 
stances might be such that there would not be time for consultation 
with the organisations. Where time was available there might 
clearly be considerable advantage in consultation, butit is impossible 
to impose it as a binding obligation. 

In this connection it might perhaps be observed that the control 
of overtime in a manner at once strict and reasonable is a matter 
of the greatest concern to both the employers and the workers in 
the industry, so that there would be every advantage in associating 
the representatives of both parties with the work of control. The 
practice of joint control of overtime does in fact exist, under 
collective agreements, in the textile industry in certain centres 
where both parties are well organised, and this suggests that it might 
be found practicable, in some cases, to entrust the control of over- 
time in accordance with Articles 7, 8 and 9 to a Joint body or bodies 
represenmng the employers’ and workers’ organisations, which 
would thus act as the competent authority for these purposes and 
relieve theVactory inspection service of a considerable volume of 

detail work\^ Whether such bodies would be able to discharge 

\ 
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these duties effectively and to what extent the Government of any 
country might find it prudent and expedient to devolve upon them 
any of its powers in this respect are obviously questions that can 
be answered only in the light of the special circumstances of each 
case, so that no special provision on the subject could be mcluded 
in an international Convention. It seems desirable, however, to 
call attention to the possibility of saoh a devolution of powers and 
to point out that it is not excluded by the terms of the proposed 
Draft Convention. 

Measures to facilitate Enforcement 
Article 10 

In order to facilitate the effecthc enforcement of the provisions of 
this Convention, every employer shall be required • 

(а) to notify, by the posting of notices in a conspicuous manner m 
the works or other suitable place or by such other method as may 
be approved by the competent authority, 

(i) the hours at which work begins and ends; 

(ii) where work is carried on by shifts, the hours at which each 
shift begins and ends; 

(iii) where a rotation system is applied , a description of the 
system, including a time-table for each person or group of 
persons; 

(iv) the arrangements made in cases where the average duration 
of the working week is calculated over a number of weeks; 
and 

fv} rest periods in so far as these are not reckoned as part of the 
working hours; 

(б) to keep a record in the form prescribed by the competent authority 
of all additional hours worked in virtue of Articles 7, 8 and 9 
of this Convention and of the payments made in respect thereof. 

This Article makes provision, on lines with which the Conference 
is familiar, for the posting of certain notices and the keeping of 
certain records by the employer with a view to facilitating the 
enforcement of the provisions of the Convention by enabling both 
the workers and the inspection service to have ready access to the 
necessary information. The notices required to be posted must 
give all necessary details concerning the arrangement of hours of 
■w^ork applied in the works, and the record to be kept by the employer 
will enable the inspection service to make an exact check upon the 
extent to which overtime is resorted to under the provisions of 
Articles 7, 8 and 9. 
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iNTEIlNATrOIS’AL SUPERVISION 

Article 11 

The annual reports submitted by Members upon the application 
of this Convention shall include more particuhvrly full information 
concerning: 

(a) the decisions taken in virtue of Article 1, paragraph 3 (g); 

(b) the regulations referred to in Article 4 concerning time spent in 
cleaning; 

(c) the determinations made in pursuance of iVrticle 7, 
paragraph 2; 

(d) the allowances of overtime granted in virtue of Article 8; 

(e) the extent to which overtime is worked in virtue of Article 9, 

This Article is also one with which the Conference is familiar* 
The form of the annual reports on the measures taken to give 
effect to a Convention which Governments furnish to the Inter- 
national Labour Office is, under the Constitution of the Organisa- 
tion, determined by the Governing Body of the Office: but it would 
seem desirable to specify in the text of the Draft Convention itself 
the more important matters on which information would certainly 
be necessary for the purpose of international supervision. The 
matters specified here relate to the determination of the initial 
textile operation in cases where this is left to the competent autho- 
rity, to " cleaning time ” and to the exercise of the powers conferred 
in regard to overtime. 


Saving Clause 
Article 12 

Nothing in this Convention shall affect any law, custom, or agreement 
between employers or workers which ensures more favourable conditions 
than those provided for by this Convention. 

The Committee on the reduction of hours of work of the Nine- 
teenth Session of the Conference, after completing its examination 
of proposed Draft Conventions relating to a number of industries, 
decided to add to the texts an Article expressly safeguarding 
established practice in cases where this afforded more favourable 
conditions than those provided by the Draft Convention itself. 
The Article now proposed by the Office reproduces the provision 
approved by the Conference in 1935, completing it by a reference 
to law as well as to custom and agreement. 
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- Rela-Tion of the Proposed Draft Convention to the 
Forty-Hour Week Convention, 1935. 

The question of the relation between the Forty-Hour Week 
Convention, 1935, and the several Draft Conventions for the appli- 
cation of the principle therein laid down to particular fields of 
employment is discussed at some length m the other reports on 
the reduction of hours of work to be submitted to the Twentieth 
Session of the Conference. The decision taken by the Conference 
will no doubt be the same for all the proposed Draft Conventions 
before it, and it is therefore sufficient to say here that in its proposals 
for the textile industry the Office has included in the preamble 
to its draft the same reference as it proposes m the case of the other 
industries. 


* 


* 

* 


With these explanations and comments, the Office submits to 
the Conference, in order that it may if it so desires proceed to the 
final adoption of international regulations at its twentieth Session, 
a proposed Draft Convention concerning the reduction of hours of 
work in the textile industry, the text of which appears on the 
following pages. 
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PROPOSED DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING THE 
REDUCTION OF HOURS OF WORK IN THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation, 

Having met at Geneva in its Twentieth Session on 4 June 
1936; 

Considering that the question of the reduction of hours of 
work in the textile industry is the seventh item on the Agenda 
of the Session; 

Confirming the principle laid down in the Forty-Hour Week 
Convention, 1935, including the maintenance of the standard 
of living; 

Considering it to be desirable that this principle should he 
applied by international agreement to the textile industry ; 

adopts this . . . day of June one thousand nine hundred and 
thirty-six the following Draft Convention . . . : 

Article 1 

1. This Convention applies to persons employed in textile works 
or in any branch thereof. 

2. - A works shall be considered a textile works if it is engaged 
wholly or mainly in any one or more of the series of operations 
delimited in paragraphs 3, 4 and 5 of this Article in the course of 
the production of any kind of thread, yarn, twine, cord, rope, 
netting or felt, or any woven, Icnitted or lacework fabric, from any 
one or more of the following materials: cotton, wool, silk, flax, 
hemp, jute, artificial silk or any other s^mthetic fibre, or any other 
textile material whether of vegetable, animal or mineral origin. 

3. The series of operations upon which a works must be wholly 
or mainly engaged to constitute it a textile works begins: 

{a) in the case of cotton, with the reception of the bales of ginned 
cotton for breaking up and cleaning; 

(b) in the case of wool, with the reception of the raw wool for 
sorting and cleaning (excluding the process of anthrax 
disinfection) ; 
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AVANT-PROJET DE CONVENTION CONCERNANT 
la reduction DE LA DUREE DU TRAVAIL 
DANS L’INDUSTRIE TEXTILE 


La Conlerence gen6rale de TOrganisation intcmationale du 
Travail, 

S’Stant rSunio k Genove, le 4 juin 1936, en sa vingtieme 
sassion * 

Consid6rant que la question dc la reduction de la dur6e du 
travail dans Tindustrio textile constitue la septierne question 
& Pordre du jour do la session; 

Gonfirmant le principe consacre dans la convention des 
quarante lieures, 1935, comportant aussi le maintien du niveau 
de vie des travailleurs; . . , 

Consid^rant qu’il esl desirable quc ce prmcipe soit applique 
par un accord international k I’industric textile; 
adopte, ce . . , jour de juin mil neuf cent trente-six, le projet de 
convention ci*aprds . . . i 


Ahticle 1 


1. La pr6sente convention s’appliquc aux personnes employees 
dans les ^tablisseraents ou branches d’dtablissements de 1 Industrie 
textile. 


2. Est considere comme etablisscmcnt de rmdustne textile tou 
etablissement dont I’activite porte exclusivement ou pnncipalement 
sur une ou plusieurs des operations comprises dans les limites 
defmies aux paragraphes 3, 4 et 5 du present article, relatives a 
la fabrication de tons genres de fils, files, ficelles, cordes, cordag , 
filets, feutres, ou de tous genres de tissus ou reseaux constitues 
. des matidres suivanles, seules ou ra6Iangees: coton, lame, soie, in, 
clianvre, jute, rayonne et autres fibres synth6tiques et toutes autres 
matieres textiles d’origine vegetalo, animale ou mmeraie. 


3. La serie des operations auxquelles doit etre exclusivemen 
ou principalement consacre un etablissement pour constituer un 
etablissement de I’industrie textile commence: 


a) 


b) 


dans le cas du coton, avec la reception des balles de coton 
egrene en vue de I’ouverture des balles et du nettoyage u 
coton; 

dans le cas de la laine, avec la reception de la laine brute, 
en vue du triage et du nettoyj^e (i Texception des operations 
de disinfection anlicharbonneuse) ; 
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(c) in the case of silk, with the reeling of the silk from the 
cocoon; 

(d) in the case of flax and hemp, with the operation of retting, 
except where this operation is effected as work accessory to 
an agricultural undertaking; 

(e) in the case of artificial silk or other synthetic fibre, with the 
process immediately succeeding the chemical production of 
the thread; 

(/) in the case of rags, with the sorting of the rags; and 

(g) in the case of any other textile material, with the operation 
prescribed by the competent authority as corresponding to 
the operations set out above. 

4. The series of operations upon which a works must be wholly 
or mainly engaged to constitute it a textile works ends with the 
packing and despatch from the works of the products specified in 
paragraph 2 of this Article. 

5. The series of operations upon which a works must be wholly 
or mainly engaged to constitute it a textile works includes the 
making in whole or in part of any garment or other article only 
in the following cases: 

(a) the case of hosiery manufacture; and 

(b) cases in which the garment or other article is made by the 
same process as the fabric thereof. 

6. This Convention applies to persons employed in textile 
branches of non-textile works if the branch in wliich they are 
employed : 

(a) is distinct from the rest of the works as regards staff and 
premises, and 

(b) is engaged wholly or mainly upon one or more of the oper- 
ations delimited in paragraphs 3, 4 and 5 of this Article. 

7. This Convention does not apply to persons employed in 
textile works in branches engaged upon the chemical production 
of artificial silk or other synthetic fibre. 

8. The competent authority shall, after consultation with the 
organisations of employers and workers concerned where such 
exist, determine the line of demarcation that separates works or 
branches thereof covered by this Convention from works or branches 
engaged in related industries or operations. 
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c) dans le cas de la soio, avec le d6vidage des cocons; 

d) dans le cas du lin et du chanvre, avec le rouissage pour autant 
que cette operation n’est pas effectuee comme travail annexe 
k celui d’un dtablissement agricole; 

e) dans le cas de la rayonne ou autres fibres synthfitiques, avec 
I'operation qui suit imin6dialement la production cliimique 
du fil; 

/) dans le cas de chiffons, avec le triage des chiffons; 

g) dans le cas de toute autre matiere textile, avec Toperation 
k determiner par Tautorite comp6tente comme correspondent 
aux operations indiqudes ci-dessus. 

4. La s6rie des operations auxquelles doit etre exclusivement ou 
pn'ncipalement consacr4 uu ^tabHssement pour constituer un 6ta- 
blisseraent de I’induslrie textile se termine avec i’emballage et 
I’exp^dition de I’dtablissement des produits mentionnds au para- 
graphe 2 du present article. 

5. La 8§rie des operations auxquelles doit §trc exclusivement ou 
principalement consaerd un ^tablissement pour constituer un ^ta- 
blissement de I’industrie textile ne comprend la fabrication totale 
ou partielle de vStements ou d’autres articles que dans les cas 
suivants: 

a) cas de la bonneterie; 

h) cas oh les v^toments ou autres articles sonl confectionn^s 
Buivant un processus commun 4 la fabrication des produits 
dont sont composes ces vStements ou articles. 

6. La presents convention s’applique aux porsonnes emploj’ees 
dans des branches ayant un caractere textile qui font partie 
d’etablissements n’appartenant pas cux-memes a I’industrie textile, 
pourvu que ces branches: 

a) soient distinctes, quant au personnel et aux locaux, du reste 
de I’^tablissement; 

b) soient consacr6es exclusivement ou principalement a i’une ou 
plusieurs des operations comprises dans les limites d^finies 
aux paragraphes 3, 4 et 5 du present article. 

7. La pr6sente convention ne s*appUque pas, dans les ^tablissc- 
uients de I’industrie textile, aux personnes employees dans les 
branches d’^tablissements affectees h la production cliimique dela 
rayonne ou autre fibre syntbdtique. 

8. L’autorite conip^tente ddterminera, apres consultation des 
organisations d’employeurs et de travailleurs interesses, s’il en 
existe, la ligne de demarcation entre les dtablissoments ou branches 
d’dtablissements converts par la pr4sente convention, d’une port, 
et les 6tablissements ou branches d'6tablissements des mdustries 
ou operations connexes, d'autre part. 
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Article 2 ■ 

The competent authority may, after consultation with the 
organisations of employers and workers concerned where such 
exist, exempt from the application of this Convention : 

(a) persons employed in undertakings in which only members 
of the employer’s family are employed; 

(b) persons holding positions of management who do not perform 
manual work. 

Article 3 

1. The hours of work of persons to whom this Convention 
applies shall not exceed forty in any week. 

2. For the purpose of this Convention, the term “ hours of 
work ” means the time during Avhich the persons employed are 
at the disposal of the employer and does not include rest periods 
during which they are not at his disposal. 

Article 4 

The competent authority may, by regulations made after 
consultation with the organisations of employers and workers 
concerned where such exist, 

(a) authorise the weekly hours of persons employed in retting, 
operations to be calculated as an average over a prescribed 
period; and 

(b) permit time spent in cleaning by persons employed on 
productive work on machines who also clean the said 
machines to be excluded from the reckoning of their hours 
of work to an extent not exceeding one hour per week. 

Article 5 

1. The competent authority may, by regulations made after 
consultation with the organisations of employers and workers 
concerned where such exist, provide that the limit of hours pres- 
cribed in Article 3 may be exceeded in the case of — 

■ (a) persons employed on preparatory and complementary work 
which must necessarily be carried on outside the limits laid 
dovm for the general working of the undertaking or branch 
thereof or of the shift; and . 

(b) persons employed in occupations which by their nature 
involve long periods of inaction during which the said 
persons have to display neither physical activity nor 
sustained attention or remain at their posts only to reply 
to possible calls. 
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Article 2 

T ’autorile compStente pent, aprcs consultation des organisations 
d'employeurs erdo travlilleurs int6rcss6s, s’ll cn ex.sto, exempter 
de I’application de la presente convention: 

а) les personnes employees dans les etablissements on sont seuls 

occSpds les membres do la famillc de 1 cmploycur, 

б) les personnes qui occupenl un posle de direction et qui 
n’eftectuent pas un travail manucl. 

Article 3 

l T 1 diirce du travail des personnes auxquelles s’appbque la 
prfeente convention ne doit p"as depassor quarante heures par 

semaine. 

' travanrsi^mj'fe 

sition de I’cmployeur et ne comprend pas P P 

il n’est pas k sa disposition. 

Article 4 

L’autoriW compdtonto pout, par des 
tation des organisations d’employeurs ct de trav amours 
s’il en existe: , 

0 ) permettre que la durde l-bdomadaire du trav^d ^an^ 

Se personnes occupdes a des "P^^o^'^rminde 
caloulde cn moyenne sur unc pdriodc ddtermm , 

b) permettre quo le temps ““ ri^ide^de''’roaohinlis ct qui 
occup6es k un travail produclil a , machines soit 

eilectuent 6galement le nettoyag mesure ou co 

exclu du calcul de la durec du travad mesure 

temps ne depasse pas une heure par 

Article 5 

1. L’autorit6 competente peut, par inte- 

consultation des organisations ** i limitc des heures de 

resses, s’il en existe, permettre de d6passe 
travail fixee a Particle 3 dans Ic cas: 

а) de personnes omploydes a des eileotuds en 

compldmentaires qm doivent ctre n * ir„i ,ie Pdtablissc- 
dehom des limites assip.de, au I® ‘ ^ 

ment, de la branche d’etablissement, ^ nature 

б) de personnes employees a des occupations qm,par^^ lesquelles 

comportent de f ‘Stvirmatdrielle, ni atten- 

ces personnes n ont k deployer ni a p r^pondre 

tion soutenue, ou ne restent a leur poste que pou v 
5 des appels eventuels. 
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2. The regulations referred to in paragraph 1 shall determine 
the maximum number of hours which may be worked in virtue 
of this Article. 


Article 6 

The limits of hours prescribed in the preceding Articles may be 
exceeded, but only so far as may be necessary to avoid serious 
interference with the ordinary working of the undertaking, in case 
of accident, actual or threatened, or in case of urgent work to be 
done to machinery or plant, or in case of force mafeiire. 


Article 7 

1. The limits of hours prescribed in Articles 3 and 5 may be 
exceeded in cases where the continued presence of particular 
persons is necessary for the completion of: 

{a) a bleaching, dyeing, finishing or other operation, or 

{b) a succession of such operations, 
the completion of which is technically necessary to avoid damage 
to the material worked. 

2. The competent authority shall, after consultation with the 
organisations of employers and workers concerned where such 
exist, determine the operations to which the preceding paragraph 
applies and the maximum number of hours in excess of the pres- 
cribed limits which may be worked by the persons concerned. 

3. Overtime worked in virtue of this Article shall be remu- 
nerated at not less than one-and-a-quarter times the normal rate. 


Article 8 

1. Upon application by an employer, the competent authority 
may grant an allowance of overtime for specified classes of persons 
in exceptional cases in which overtime working on one or more 
operations is necessary in order to enable the workers engaged in 
subsequent operations in the same works to be employed up to 
the prescribed limits of hours. 

■ 2. The competent authority shall determine, after consultation 
with the organisations of employers and workers concerned where 
such exist, the number of hours of overtime which may be worked 
in virtue of paragraph 1 of this Article, so however that no such 
allowance shall permit of any person being employed for more 
than one hundred hours of such overtime in any year. 
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9 Lm rtelcments pr6vus nu parographc 1 doivent ddtermmcr 
lenomte maximum d’licures da travail qm pcuvant atrc eITcctu6e. 
cn vertu du prfsent article. 


AaTicLK 6 

T n^limitcs dcs hciircs dc travail prescritcs aiix articles pr6cf dents 

I’outillage ou cn cas dc force niajcurc. 

AUTICLK 7 

1. Les limitos des l.eurcs ilo travail letco 

- peuTcnt (Itro prolong6c3 pour certmnos personnes don . p 

continue cst nicessairo pour raclievcmenl. 

' a) dcs op{ration5 do Idnncliimcnt, Icinturc ou finissago ou autre 
op^ralion, 

h) d’une sirio <le tcllcs op6r.ition3, ..Aisnatnirf* nonr 6viter 

lorsquc cct ncli6vcmont 
une d6t6rioralion dcs produUs cn cours dc f 

2. L’autoritd compStentc 

organisations d'cmploycursct do travadleum Uros, 6 nombro 

les operations visios par lo ro^Kr^P''? Cf pendant 

maximum dcs Iicurcs dipassanl les 1**”“ ...J 
lesquellcs lo personnel envisage pourra Ira • 

3. LeshcuresBuppl6mcataireso(Icclutc3 en\ertu dcs^ispo 

du present article doivent dtre remuii6r6c3 ii un laux 
moins vingt-cinq pour cent par rapport au 

AnricLE 8 

1. A la demandc d’un employeur. categories 

accordcr un cr6dit d’hcurcs o* dcs heurcs 

de personnes determinOos dans les une ou plusiours 

supplemcntaires sont neocssaircs pour , j.„5 je mome 

operations afm do permottro anx “““Pflrtsiusqu'aux 

etablissemcnt i dcs operations uU6riouro3 d’etre employ cs jusq 
limiles prcscritcs. 

2. L’autorite .competento “PJ^Xfsef ™il en 

organiBations d’employcurs ct do p„tnires pouvant 

existe, lo nombre liiaximum dcs '■®»[®%®“PP'^Snr article? sous 
6tre enectuees en vertu du paragraplie ^ d P , • personne 

- reserve qu’uue telle decision n’entralno pas 1 emploi 0 une p 

pendant plus do cent heures do travail suppiemcntairc par an 
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3. Overtime worked in virtue of this Article shall he remu- 
nerated at n,ot less than one-and-a-quarter times the normal rate. 

4. The competent authority may attach to the grant of an 
allowance of overtime such conditions as it deems expedient wth 
a view to securing a progressive reduction in the amount of overtime 
worked. 


Articlu 9 

1. The limits of hours prescribed in the preceding Articles may 
be exceeded so far as is necessary for auditing or stocktaking, for 
the execution of urgent orders, or for other cases of exceptional 
pressure of work. 

2. Before employing any person on overtime in virtue of this 
Article, the employer shall apply for permission to the competent 
authority, and the competent authority may either refuse permis- 
sion or give permission subject to sucli conditions and limitations 
as it may think expedient. 

3. The competent authority shall determine, after consultation 
with the organisations of employers and workers concerned where 
such exist, the maximum number of hours of overtime which may 
be worked by any person in virtue of this Article, subject to the 
said maximum in no case exceeding one hundred hours per year. 

4. Overtime worked in virtue of this Article shall be remu- 
nerated at not less than one-and-a-quarter times the normal rate. 


Article 10 

In order to facilitate the effective enforcement of the provisions 
of this Convention, every employer shall be required: 

(a) to notify, by the posting of notices in a conspicuous manner 
in the works or other suitable place or by such other method 
as may be approved by the competent authority, 

(i) the hours at which work begins and ends; 

(ii) where work is carried on by shifts, the hours at which 
each shift begins and ends; 

(iii) where a rotation system is applied, a description of the 
system, including a time-table for each person or group 
of persons; 

(iv) the arrangements made in cases where the average 
duration of the working week is calculated over a 
number of weeks; and 

(v) rest periods in so far as these are not reckoned as part 
of the working hours; 
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3. Les heures supplementaires eftectuees en vertu des dispositions 
du present article doivent etre remun6Hes a un taux majore d’au 
moins vingt-cinq pour cent par rapport au salaire normal. 

4. L’autorite comp^lente peut subordonner Poclroi d’un crMit 
d’heures supplementaires k toutes conditions qu’elle estimera oppor- 
tunes en vue d’oblenir la diminution progressive du norabre de 
ces heures. 


Article 9 

1. Les limites des heures de travail prescrites aux articles prece- 
dents peuvent Stre depassees dans la mesuro oh ccln est neccssaire 
pour la verification des complcs ct les inventaires, I’execution 
d’ordres urgenls ou aulres cas de surcrolt de travail extraordinaire. 

2. Avant de fairc cflectuer des heures supplementaires en vertu 
des dispositions du present article, Pcmployeur doit adresser une 
deraande k cette fin k I’autorite competento qui peut soit refuser 
rautorisation, soit I’acoorder sous reserve dos conditions et limites 
qu’elle juge opportunes, 

3. L’aulorite competento detcrmincra, apres consultation des 
organisations d’employeurs et de travaiUeurs interesses, s’il cn 
existe, le nombre maximum d’hcurcs suppldmentaires pouvant etre 
effeetuees par toute personne en vertu du present article, sous 
resen’C que ce maximum n’e.xcedc en aucun cae cent heures par an. 

4. Les heures supplementaires eflectu6cs cn vertu des dispositions 
du present article doivent 6lre remunerees k un taux majore d’au 
moins vingt-cinq pour cent par rapport au salaire normal. 

Article 10 

En vue de faciliter i’application des dispositions de la pr6sente 
convention, chaque employeur doit: 

a) faire connaitre au moyen d’afliches apposdes d’une maniere 
apparente dans I’etablissement ou dans tout autre lieu conye- 
nable ou selon tout autre mode approuve par I’autorite 
competente: 

i) les heures ‘auxquelles commence et finit le travail; 

ii) si le travail s’clTectue par ^quipes, les heures auxquelles 
commence et finit le tour de chaque equips; 

iii) s’il est fait application d’un systeme de roulement, une 
description de ce systdme, y compris un horaire de travail 
pour chaque personne ou groupe de personnes; 

iv) les dispositions prises dans le ou la duree hebdomadaire 
raoyenne du travail est calcul4e sur plusieurs seraaines; 

v) les repos dans la mesure oh ils ne sont pas consid6r6s 
comme faisant partie des heilres de travail. 
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(b) to keep a record in the form prescribed by the competent 
authority of all additional hours worked in virtue of 
Articles 7, 8 and 9 of this Convention and of the payments 
made in respect thereof. 

Article 11 

The annual reports submitted by Members upon the application 
of this Convention shall include more particularly full information 
concerning: 

{a) the decisions taken in virtue of Article 1, paragraph 3 (g); 

{b) the regulations referred to in Article 4 concerning time spent 
in cleaning; 

(c) the determinations made in pursuance of Article 7, 
paragraph 2; 

(d) the allowances of overtime granted in virtue of Article 8; 

(e) the extent to which overtime is worked in virtue of 
Article 9. 


Article 12 

Nothing in this Convention shall affect any law, custom, or 
agreement between employers and workers which ensures more 
favourable conditions than those provided for by this Convention. 
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6) inscrirc gur un registre, selon le mode approuve par Tautorite 
comp^tente, toutcs les prolongations de la durde du travail 
qui out eu lieu en vertu des articles 7, 8 el 9 de la prdsente 
convention ainsi quo le montant de leur rdtnbution. 

Article 11 

Les rapports annuels soumis par les Membres sur rapplication 
de la prdsente convention doivent comprendre des renseignements 
complets concernant notamraent: 

a) les ddcisions prises en vertu de Tarticle 1®^, paragraphe 3g); 

b) les rdglements mentionnds h Particle 4 relalifs au temps passd 
au ncttoyage; 

c) les ddterminations opdrees conformdmont a I’article 7, para- 
graphe 2; 

d) les heures supplementaircs accorddes conformdment h I’ar- 
ticle 8; 

c) la limite dans laquolle il est fait usage dcs lieures suppldmcn- 
taires conformdment b i’article 9. 

Article 12 

Rien dans la prdsente convention ji’niTeote toule loi, toute 
coutume ou tout accord entre les employeurs et les travailleurs 
qui assure des conditions plus favorables que cebes prdvues par 
la prdsente convention. 




